














j Sester’s Picnic. 


owing anecdote is told of an old gentleman by | 
oga | 





of Uncle Bill Trenton, who resides in Ti 
ennsylvania. On one of his recent visits to 
ame with a yoke of oxen to the mill, foaded his 


t with them, he invited them in to take rome | 

k something himself, and then a little more, | 
to be too much; and night coming on, he set i 

5 oxen and cart, havin perched himself as well | 
lon ge pe . The road was muddy, | 
3 his head, and he soon sunk down under the 

the liquor, and with a lurch of the cart was 

9 the road, while the oxen went swinging along 

ne of his bors coming along from town 

m, saw Uncle Bill lying in the mud, and get- | 

, shook him soundly, and cried out: | 
Bill, is this you?” | 

», it aint Uncle Bill,” was the reply. ‘ He quit { 

nore ’n a year ago, and dis ere feller ’s drunk as 


old Woman who kept a pottery shop in Chester. 
Beneath this stone lies old Katherine Gray, 
Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay ; 
‘y earth and clay she got her pelf, 
‘ut now is turned to earth herself. 
weeping friends, let me advise— \ 
bate your grief, and dry your eyes; ! 
or what avuils a flood of tears? 
/ho knows but in a run of years, 
i some tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
hein her shop may be again. 





| 
Lady’s Description of a Storm at Sea.—The sun | 

n like @ taji of dull fire, in the midst of smear- | 

sot redcurmnt jam The wind began to whistle 

. va any of the'owest orders of society in the six- i 
ery ofa theate, Every wave was suddenly as | 
high as the Italan Opera House. ‘The cords of | 

| 





snapped like bad say-iaces. No best Genoa vel- 
ver biacker than tht firmament; and not even 
sof the ladies calling for the stewardess were 
ove the orchestral crashing of the elements. 


Here lies, retired from busy scetag, 

A first lieutenant of Marines, 

Who lately lived in gay content 

On board the brave ship ** Diligent.” 


Now stripped of all his warlike show, 
And laid in box of elm below, 
Confined in earth in narrow borders, 
He rises not till farther orders. 


irt, a French physician of some celebrity during 

r portion of the last century, was once lament- 
unpany, the premature death of Dr. Backer. 

.3 not, at all events, for want of medical aid that 
said he; ** for in the last days of his illness, we 
Portal aud myself—did not quit him for # single 








!” interrupted the Abbe Sieyes, ‘‘ what could he 
st three of you?” 


lo not libel women one half as much as women 
e is a proof of it: 
Frieud—Do you mean to tell me she never 


ate Acquaintance—No, never tried even!—and 
ver was so good an opportanity ! 

1 Friend (triamphantly)—Then she’s reserving 
You may be sure she has some other faint in 
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The pilgrim o’er a desert wild 
Should ne‘er let want confound him ; 
For he at any time can eat 
The sand which is around him. 
It might seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable fare, 
Did not we know the sons of Ham 
Were bred and mustered there.— Post. 
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»oor, good-for-nothing fellow, whose only occupation 
to be spovging, called on a rich man, and pite- 
gged him to * give him some sort of a‘ lift,’ as be 
poor and feebie.”’ 
reon, who kuew him by reputation, said: 
\ pleasure—I always assist the feeble.” And go- 
od him, he administered a kick, that sent him 
wn two flights of stairs. 
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l was seriously disappointed with a certain book 
by One of ti tana ‘This friend heard that 
ad expressed ppoi 

‘t Jerruld)—1 heard you said was the 


ok I ever wrote. 
4—No, I didn’t. I said it was the worst book 
y ever wrote 
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lowing is a verbatim copy of a far Western sign 

. door of a miscellaneous store:—** No credit tor 
here by industry we live and by shaven we thrive 
ruce bere mince pyes, fur sail here N B Nocredit 
.es Kirk barber and hare dresser to his honor the 
¥ort Smyth N B No Credit.” 


eee 


cited young man, to show his agility, recently 
| from an express train, while going at the rate of 
es an hour. The last seen of him he was going 
, at the rate of seventeen revolutions a miuute, 
(e alr was chock full of dickey strings and irag- 
cloth, boots and torn linen. 
ARR 
dent from h ton, 
the ‘ing :—* A subscriber to a moral reform 
lied at our post-office, the other day, aud inquir- 
* Friend of Virtue had come. ‘No,’ replied the 
er, ‘tuere has beea po such person here fora 
e.’” 
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ain musical amateur is walking gravely along, 
< left hand fixed ina frame. ‘* Holloa! what 3 
ter!” cries afriend. “O, my otc ~ Tepiies, 
u impassioned accent, ‘1 bave bi e happiness 
‘chis hand pressed by Piccolomini, and I have had 
ay” 
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From a Scotch Graveyard. ‘ 
Here lies the banes 0’ Tammy Messer( 
Of tarry woo’ he was a dresser; 
He had some faults and mouy merits, 
And died of drinking ardent spirits. 


ae 


ant being sent to match a ehina plate, returned 
© of an eutirely dilferent pattern. Alter sculdiug 
time, the mistress said—* Stupid! Do you nos 
the two are entirely different?” —** No, mum, 
reply ; “only one of them is different 


————Enrnen 


or, lecturing a young man for his irregular con- 
ided with great pathos, ** The report of your vices 
ng your father’s gtuy hairs in sorrow to the 
—"* 1 beg your pardon, sir,” replied the incorri- 
my father wears a wig.” 


Blank’s poems fell on Jutia’s bead, 
Who bore not long tee pain i 

The jury found she died of mi 
Aud valet on the brain.— Post 
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Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


ong established and well known weekly paper, 
Ive years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
yme a ** household word” from Maine to Califur- 
ddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town aud 
all over the wide extent of the United States. 
abe a weekly visitor te every American home, 





(t is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
vould introduce to the family cirele. 

tis printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
@, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

t is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ts in its eight super-royal pages. 

t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
coveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

tis carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
en years of editorial experience in Boston. 

t contains in its large, toch ec and deeply in- 
x pages not one vulgar word or line. 

t numbers vethtinas? 3 regular contributors the 

e and female writers in the country. 
‘ts tales, while they abserb the reader, cultivate e 

all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

is acknowledged that the good influence of such 

in the home circle is almost incaieulable. 

8 suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 

spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

ta columns are egee and all jarring 

3 object being to make home happy. 

t ‘2 nae seasons that it has for years been 00 

a favorite throughout the country: 


cERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

riber, ome year.... 

tibers, “ “* .. 
“4% 


“ ‘ 





erson sending us 
Ul receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
retanaster can receive a copy of the paper to bis 
ress at the lowest club rate. 
copies sent when ——, a < 
every Saturday, b. . M. BALLA’ 
. Wo 3 Winter 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Spanish Crooper: 
THE MISER OF MADRID. 


‘A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” ‘THE BRIDE 
OF PARIS,” ‘“‘THE VENDETTA,” ‘‘ STEEL AND GOLD,” ETC 


[conTINUED.} 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MISER AND THE NOBLEMAN. 

NA’S OFFER REFUSED. 

THE COURT-MARTIAL. 

Tue intelligence of the events described in the 
last chapter was conveyed to Antonio Perez, the 
miser of Madrid, by old Pedrilla, who was al- 
ways on the alert to gather up news. She burst 
into her master’s apartment, wailing and wring- 
ing her hands, and uttering’ a thousand ay de mis. 

The old man angrily chid her loud demon- 
strations of grief, but she had no sooner told her 
story in intelligible language, than he joined his 
lamentations to her own. He tore his gray hair, 
he smote his temples with his clenched hands, 
he prayed, and raved in a breath. 

“ Wretched boy!” he exclaimed—“he would 
rush on his fate—he would heed no warning— 
he was captured by the glitter of an epaulette. 
Poor moth! he has leaped into the flames and 
been consumed.” 

“ But he can be saved, master,” said Pedrilla, 
half positivety, half interrogatively. <<“ \  “® 

“Saved! and how?” retorted Antonio. “ The 
articles of war are inexorable—these military 
tyrants are human tigers.” 

“But atiger may be gorged with food and 
rendered helpless—and man may be gorged with 
gold.” : 

“T would willingly sacrifice all my wealth— 
no—not all—but much of it,” groaned the miser, 
“that is, provided I had wealth—and you know 
Iam poor, Pedrilla—to save that boy. But alas! 
alas! though judges may be bribed in ordinary 
cases, they cannot be in this. The guilt is too 
notorious—the necessity of making an example 
imperious. All the wealth of Potosi wouldn’t 
buy him off. And when is he to be tried ?” 

“This very day, they say.” 

“And who are the judges ?” 

“The Duke de Lerma and two other 
colonels.” 

“They will sentence him to death, and the 
queen will approve the sentence. Yet there is 
one way, perhaps—yes, yes, I will essay it. If 
his heart be not of stone, he will listen to my 
appeal. Quick, Pedrilla, my hat and staff! not 
a moment is to be lost.” 

Pedrilla equipped the old man for walking in 
all possible haste, and he took his way directly 
to the palace of the Dake de Lerma. At first 
he was denied admission, but a heavy bribe to 
Manuel secured an audi nce with the duke. 

“Duke Alfonso,” said Perez, “ you will par- 
don me for disturbing you thus early, but I come 
on a matter of life and death. The boy, Julian, 
lies in prison and in peril of his life.” 

“You bring me no news, old man,” replied 
the duke. ‘‘ He was consigned to prison by my 
orders.” 

“ But his life must be saved.” 

“Impossible!” said the duke, coldly. “I 
understand that he admits his guilt—were it 
otherwise, it is susceptible of proof. He must 
die.” 

“But there is some dreadful mystery under- 
lying this act; Julian is brave and faithful, he 
cannot have deserted his post.” 

“But he did desert his post, old man, and in 
so doing, he signed his death-warrant. There 
can be no doubt of the opinion of my colleagues : 
for my part, I have prejadged him. His career 
will have been a brief one—captured, sentenced, 
shot in a day.” 

“You speak as if it gave you pleasure, my 
lord.” 

“It does give me pleasure. This low-born 
fellow has crossed my path, crossed the path of a 
Spanish noble.” 


MADRILE- 
THE SENTENCE OF 


“Impossible! he saw you for the first time 
the other day.” 

“Ay, but before that he had seen the Coun- 
tess of San Lucar.” 

“Well.” 

“A secret in your ear, old man. I proposed 
for the hand of the Countess of San Lucar, with 
the consent of her father, and she rejected me, 
without a reason. But I knowthe reason. She 
loves this young adventurer. Living she will 
cling to him—his death will clear the path of 
the only obstacle to the successful renewal of my 
addresses.” 
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MIRANDA DISCLOSING HERSELF TO JULIAN 


. ‘Secret for secret, my lord,” replied Perez. 
“You are proud and revengeful, but you at 
least have a human heart in your bosom. This 
boy never consciously wronged you, and—I 
must whisper it to you—for the very walls have 
ears.” He drew nearer to the duke and whis- 
pered a few words. 

Whatever his ion was, it produced 
an extraordinary effect. The duke turned dead- 
ly pale, and sank in his chair, his arms dropping 
listlessly at his side, his lower jaw hanging down, 
his eyes starting wildly from their orbits. 

Suddenly he rose and clenched the miser by 
the throat. 

“Dog!” he cried, fiercely. ‘You have in- 
vented this tale.” 

“By the holy cross! By all my hopes in this 
world and the next, I swear that I have told the 
truth!” cried Perez. 

The duke relaxed his grasp and sank back 
again, muttering to himself. 

“Think,” cried Perez—‘it you pursue your 
vengeance further, the very dead might rise. 
You would sleep no more—no worldly honor 
that you might obtain—no wealth, no success 
would give you a moment’s satisfaction.” 

“Tthank you for coming hither!” said the 
duke, at last, and speaking with an effort. ‘“ You 
have done well. Ile shall be saved !” 

Old Perez fell upon his knees, and clasped the 
noble’s hand. 

“Thanks—thanks, my lord,” said he. ‘‘ May 
the choicest blessings of heaven reward your 
clemency !” 

“ Rise—rise, old man,” said the duke, gloom- 
ily. ‘“ Don’tkneel to me. Leave me, go home, 
I must be alone—1 must collect my thoughts— 
recover myself before I show my face in public.” 

The old money-lender obeyed the order. 
When the duke was left alone, he filled a huge 
goblet with wine from a decanter that stood be- 
fore him on the table, and emptied it. Then a 
sinister smile wreathed his lips as he gazed to- 
wards the door, through which the miser had dis- 
appeared, and he muttered between his clenched 
li 





a: 

Fr Fool ! fool! he has destroyed the victim he 
would have saved. Is it so? The only man 
whose existence could make me tremble, within 
my grasp! Little did I think against whom I 
was plotting and contriving. Surely the fiend 
must have guided and inspired me. Ere this 
sun sets, his doom shall be sealed, and I shall be 
tree.” 

Leaving this unprincipled man to his medita- 
tions, let us repair to the gloomy military prison 
in which the unfortunate hero of our story was 
confined. At an early hour of the forenoon, 
Madrilena, the old gipsey, who has played a 
somewhat conspicuous part in our narrative, 
presented herself at the gate and requested to 
see the prisoner. She was at first refused, but 
what Spanish official was ever proof against a 
bribe? And a broad gold piece dropped quick- 
ly into the “itching palm” of the man of keys 
unlocked the door of Julian’s cell. 

The unhappy prisoner was seated at a table, 
with his head resting on his hand, but he rose as 
the door opened and closed again, and his chains 


greeted her with unaffected kindness. 





he old. womensaeesiet him long and wis: 
fully, before she sald: >” 

“And is it thus we meet again? We last 
stood together beneath the green roof of the 
forest. I warned you against the weary life of 
cities, and you heeded me not. Then you were 
as free as the antlered monarch of the wood—now 
you are fettered like a felon.” 

“Tam a felon,” replied the young man, 
gloomily. ‘I have deserted my post—my name 
is dishonored—I deserve to die.” 

“But you shall not die,” said Madrilena. 
“ Will you not make an effort to save your life?” 

“ Life has lost all its charm to me,” answered 
the young man, in the same sad tone, “ and yet, 
{ confess that I would not die an ignominious 
death. I would live to wash out the stain that 
rests uponme But why do] speak thus? My 
death is inevitable.” 

“Not so,” said Madrilena. “That you will 
be condemned to die is certain—but the execu- 
tion of the sentence may be prevented.” 

“ How?” 

“The populace are exasperated against the 
tyranny of the hireling troops of the capital. In 
four hours’ time I can gather a band of two 
hundred gipseys, any man of whom would lay 
down his life at my bidding. A bold charge— 
a few lives lost—and, aided by the popular sym- 
pathy, we can rescue you, and a swift horse will 
carry you far beyond the reach of pursuit.” 

“And why should lives be perilled or thrown 
away for mine ?” 

“ Because I will it,” said Madrilena. ‘I re- 
peat, you may be saved—but on one condition.” 

“Name it” 

“ That you marry Zamina, my grand-daughter, 
and the loveliest maiden of the forest.” 

“Tt cannot be,”’ said Julian, “I love another.” 

“Are you mad? are you wedded to destruc- 
tion!” cried Madrilena. 

“Tam not mad,” replied Julian—“ but my 
heart is given to another.” 

“And Zamina’s to you.” 

“Tam sorry for it—but I sought not her affec- 
tion. Were there no other reason, Zamina is 
beloved by one of her own race—one every way 
fitted to make her happy.” 

“« She pines for your love, and life to her is a 
penance without it.” 

“She will soon forget me,” said Julian. 
“When Iam gone, she will reward the faithful 
and fervent love of honest Roderigo.” 

“Perish in your obstinacy, then!” said the 
gipsey ; “ for nothing now can save you.” 

“I expect nothing,” said Julian, gloomily ; 
“ T am prepared to meet my fate.” 

Madrilena, in spite of her anger, made some 
further effort to bend the resolution of the prison- 
er, but he was inflexible, and she left him to his 
fate 
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IN PRISON, 


his emotions, and to speak with a clear, emphatic 
voice. “ 

“Prisoner,” he said, “you have confessed 
yourself guilty of a crime the greatest known in 
the military code. Young in the profession of 
arms, you were yet*placed ina position of re- 
sponsibility and honor. To you was entrusted 
the p ion of the ues leading to the pal- 
ace of your sovereign. You were warned of 
approaching peril, and specially commanded to 
be vigilant. Yet when the repose and perhaps 
the safety of your queen and that of the city 
were imperilled, you deserted your post. In the 
hour of trial you were found wanting; in the 
hour of assault, you, a soldier, left your comrades 
to bear the brunt of the attack. You have con- 
fessed yourself, and this court pronounces you, 
guilty of desertion under aggravated circum- 
stances. And the sentence of this court is, that 
you be removed to prison—that you be taken 
thence at four of the clock this afternoon to the 
Plaza Mayor, and there be shot, in the presence 
of the regiment. And may God have mercy on 
your soul!” 

Julian bowed his head upon his breast, but no 
tremor shook his manly frame. He had already 
tasted the bitterness of death, when the horror of 
his situation burst upon him at the moment of 
his arrest, and death to him would bea relief 
from intolerable sufferings. 

The court rose. Not one in that assembly 
felt the slightest twinge of compassion for the 
adventurer to be cut off thus in the glory and 
beauty of his youth. All but one man believed 
that he was guilty, and he, though knowing him 
innocent of all save a pardonable indiscretion, 
exulted in his fate. 

So the guard again closed round Julian, and 
marching in close order, escorted him through 
the street, where the idle rabble made sport of 
his misery, to the gates of the prison, where he 
was delivered up to the jailor. As soon as he 
reached his cell, thoroughly exhausted by the 
trying scenes through which he had passed, he 
threw himself-on his miserable bed, and nature, 
kinder to him than his fellow-man, soon steeped 
his senses in oblivion. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
THE INTERVIEW IN PRISON. 


In a momentof deadly peril, the memory, it is 
said, is stimulated to extraordinary action. In 
a few seconds of time the drowning man sees the 
whole panorama of his life unfolded before him, 
its minutest incidents most vividly portrayed 
Woe to him who in such an hour has a darken 
ed record to look back upon! A thousand 
deaths lie in that brief period of poignant re- 
morse. But Jalian, though conscious of the 





He was soon sammoned to prepare for trial, 
and, under a strong guard, was taken from the | 
prison and placed before the military tribunal 
hastily assembled to try him. The proceedings 
were very brief, for the prisoner pleaded gailty. 
A short consultation took place between the 
officers of the court-martial, and then the Duke 


| de Lerma rose to pronounce sentence. He was 
clashed as he moved towards his visitor, and | 


white as the sheet of paper he held in his hand, | 


' but his indomitable pride enabled him to master 


phenomenon we have noticed, had led a blame- 
less life, and his conscience acquitted him in the 
review he now passed, of the incidents of his 
career, in all save one particular act, that which 
had now precipitated his ruin. Yet his fault was 
rather a technical one. He had left his post at 
a moment of fancied security to aid one dearer 
to him than life. What lover's heart would not 
acquit him * 


thoughts in a fitting direction, when the jailor 
appeared and informed him, that a priest was in 
attendance and craved to know whether he wish- 
ed to receive him. 

“Atimit the holy father instantly!” cried Ju- 
lian. “I have bid farewell to earth; I would 
make my peace with heaven.” 

In a few moments, bolts and bars were with 
drawn, a dusky figure glided into the cell, and 
the entrance was again secured. 

The monk advaneed to within a few feet of the 
prisoner, and then stood still inthe dim light, 
looking with his gray cassock, and the close 
cowl drawn over his face, more like a spectre 
than a human being. 

“Father,” said Julian, “this visit is most 
welcome.” 

The voice of the priest was low and muffled by 
his cowl, as he replied : 

“If the poor priest Jose can administer any 
consolation to a sad soul, he is thankful. Open 
your heart to him, and believe that you are 
speaking to a friend. Why is it, young man, 
that F see you in this condition ?” 

“Have you not heard my story?” said Ju- 
lian. “It is a brief and sad one. Last night I 
deserted my post.” 

“ That I know,” replied the priest, “and that 
you were found in one of the rooms of an intam- 
ous posada, with presumptive evidence of having 
participated in the revels of its inmates.” 

“Tt is false!” cried Julian, with flashing eye, 
and flashing cheek. ‘That I deserted my post, 
I admit—that I did it to indulge in low revelry, 
I will deny with my latest breath.” 

“Yet you gave no explanation of the cause of 
your absence, nor why you were found senseless 
and asleep ?” 

“TY could not do so publicly without making 
ust of a name as dear to me as that of my patron 
saint,” 

“Yet with me, a minister of the church, you 
must make no reservation.” 

“Twill not; it will be a comfort to me to 
breathe all my woes to your sympathizing ear. 
Listen, father. Know then, that though a name- 
less adventurer, young and obscure, I have been 
guided by a lofty ambition. To carve outa 
reputation with my sword, to illustrate a humble 
name by deeds of lofty daring, was, until lately, 
my sole aim. Fortune willed that I should be 
brought in contact with a lady, to know whom 
is to know that angels sometimes walk the earth— 
with the beautiful Miranda, Countess cf San 
Lucar. Her lotty rank should have awed the 
heart of a young adventurer. Alas! I forgot the 
rank in the woman. I took counsel only of my 
youthful admiration and daring. In a word, 1 
loved the countess. It was madness, 1 confess 
it; but I had the supreme happiness of success- 
fully perilling my lite to save her in a time of 
danger, and I thought, perhaps, the day might 
come, when 1 should render my humble name so 
glorious, that even a high born beauty would not 
scorn my suit. It was a wild dream, but it is all 
over now.” 

“Go on,” said the priest, in a low and agitated 
tone, which showed how much interest he took 
in the confession. 

“Last night,” continued the young man, 
“when all was quiet on my post, and I was sit- 
ting in my saddle, nursing my ambitious hopes, 
a waiting-maid appeared, and handed me a note 
trom the countess, in which she prayed me to 
grant her a brief interview, as she was placed in 
circumstances of trial. Whatcould Ido? Her 
lightest wish was a c d. On the 

that I should be detained but a short time, I 
hastened to follow the messenger, who took me 
to the house where I was found. I there saw a 
veiled lady in a dress I at once recognized as 
that of the countess. She gave me a glass of 
wine—from that moment, all was a blank until 
I was arrested by the soldiers.” 

The priest was silent for some time 
he said : 

“It is very evident that it was # plot to ruin 
you.” 

“Any one might guess that,” replied Julian, 
impatiently. ‘But who is the plotter—and 
what the motive?” 

“ You are indeed simple, if you guess it not. 
You had laid the Countess of San Lacar under 
the weight of an obligation never to be cancelled ; 
to you she owed her life and honor. A woman 
ot keen observation never fails to detect a lover. 
The countess saw that you were her admirer, 
and augured, from your bold adventurous char- 
acter, a series of persecutions which could only 
be attended with trouble and scandal. These 
women of the court are proud as Lucifer, and 
eruel as the fallen angel. Your love sealed your 
fate. A plot worthy the brain of » Spanish 
countess was concocted, and successfully carried 
into execution. You are doomed to die, not for 
having deserted your post, but for having loved 
alady ofthecoun.” © 





At last 





He was plunged in reverie, trying to shape his 


“You think, then, that the Countess of San 
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Lucar deliberately plantet! my death—that it was 
she herself who met the in the inn and profferred 
me the drugged wine-cup ?” 

“Tide.” 

“Then are you no true priest, but a black- 
hearted miscreant!” cried Julian, fiercely. 
“Away! leave me! you have poisoned my last 
hours by insult, and by rousing the latent fierce- 
ness of my naturewhen my thoughts should 
only be of prayer and penitence. Begone!” 

Have you no respect formy garb?” 

** None, when it covers an ulverous heart. Who 
are you that dares arraign the Countess of San 
Lucar, the purest, the most beantiful of her sex ! 
Are yon human, .as your:form indicates—or.are 
yon a fiend? But, man or fiend, Icare not. I 
spurn your charges—I loathe, ] curse—” 

“ Hold! hold, noble Julian !” cried the monk, 
“you know not whom you address;”.and the 
‘eassock and cowl dropping to the floor of the 
cell, disclosed the lovely features and graceful 
form of Miranda, Countess of San Lucar. Ju- 
lian, wild with joy, rushed towards her. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

But for the support of Julian, the countess 
would have fallen. She sank upon his breast— 
his arms were folded round her waist—her silken 
tresses d over his shoulder—he dared to 
press his lips—agein and again—to her lips, her 
cheek, her forehead. ‘Weeping, shaken with 
agitation, her form was convulsed with her emo- 
tions—but Julian forgot in that moment his 
trial, his shame, his approaching doom. As 
he at last unfolded his arms and led the countess 
to a seat, he said, raising his eyes to heaven: 

“Now I can die content—I Aave been happy.” 

“ Julian! Julian! you shall not die!” said the 
countess. She seized his hand and kissed it as 
she drew him towardsher. “Julian! my brave! 
my beautiful! I cannot know your heart as I 
know it now and lose you. They cannot—these 
monsters—kill the man Miranda loves—wor- 
ships—as woman never loved or worshipped 
man before. See, Julian, I will stay here till the 
executioners come. I will wind my arms about 
you, and if they drag you forth, it must be with 
my form clinging to yours—I will proclaim to 
the world proudly, that I love you, and that if 
Julian dies, Miranda will share his fate, for he 
gone, she has nothing left to live for.” 

“These are frenzied words, Miranda,” 
Julian. 

“ Yes, call me Miranda—I love the name from 
your lips—as I loathe now all allusion to my 
rank. Why was I not born a peasant-girl ?—we 
should have been happy then. But all is not 
desperate—is it, Julian? I am rich—I have 
gold, jewels—the jailor may be bribed.” 

Julian shook his head sadly. 

“The soldiers—the Duke de Lerma, then. 
No, no! alas! alas! I see it all. I have named 
your deadliest enemy.” 

“De Lerma!” 

“Yes, yes,” said the countess, hurriedly 
“He offered me his hand—and I rejected it— 
rejected it for your sake, Julian.” 

“Say no more,” cried Julian. “ You have 
honored me too much. “What must bé the joy# 
of heaven, when those of earth are too ecstatic ? 
Weep not for me, Miranda—I am unworthy of 
your tears. But let me hold you once more in 
my arms, and I shall go forth to my death like 
a lover to his bridal.” 

He clasped her to his bosom and once more 
kissed her passionately. 

Suddenly she tore herself from his arms with 
a shriek. 

“Julian!” she cried, “ what sound is that?” 

“Do not fly me thus!” cried Julian. “ It is 
the drums of the garrison. They are beating for 
a soldier’s espousals.” : 

“But that bell that shakes the firm set prison 
walls ?” ‘ 

“Tt is our bridal-peal !” 

“No, no,” said the countess. “It is your 
death-knell. Every stroke goes to my heart. 
Julian! Iam stifling. There is an atmosphere 
of death around us.” 

“ Courage! countess!” cried Julian, firmly. 
“ Rouse the high spirit of your ancestry... Life 
is full of trials—of heart-breakings—of separa- 
ne ‘But this—this is bitterer than death itself!” 
said the countess, wringing her hands in anguish. 

“Remember !” said Julian, “that your fame 
is dearer to me than life. That a breath might 
not taint it I was silent at the trial. Be you 
now silent and obedient, if you would consult my 
last wishes. In a moment they will be here to 
lead me forth to die. Escape is impossible. 
Resume your disguise—it is the last favor you 
can confer on me.” 

The tone of command in which he spoke im- 
posed obedience on the countess, and she suffered 
Julian to re arrange the priest’s dress without a 
word of remonstrance. 

“Tt is well!” she said, at last,firmly. “ Fare- 
well, Julian—farewell—but not for long. We 
shall meet again upon the Plaza Mayor.” 

“ Think not of it—we part here forever.” 

“ Not forever—there is one hope left.” 

“A hope!” 

“The queen !” 

“She cannot pardon me. It would cost her 
her crown. Do not humble yourself to sue to 
her.” 

“The queen shall hear me.” 

“« She cannot—if blood royal were in my veins, 
it would be shed to-day in the plaza.” 

The tolling of the bell was resumed at this 
moment, and, the door opening, the governor of 
the prison appeared, followed by the Dake de 
Lerma, and a file of soldiers. Miranda glided 
past them like a shadow, and sped swiftly on her 
way. 

“A priest!” muttered De Lerma, looking after 
her retiring form. ‘’Tis well, I would not have 
him die unshriven. He bears himself proudly— 
I could almost admire the fellow,” he added, as 
he glanced at the prisoner. 

De Lerma now read the requisition on the 
jailor for the delivery of the prisoner, and signed 

a receipt for his body in due form. 

“Prisoner!” said the duke, addressing him. 
“Ts there any favor that have to ask ?”” 

“Only this,” replied Julian, “that my arms 
shall not be pinioned, nor my eyes bandaged. 





said 
' 


I fear not the face of death, and I would fall at 
least without suspicion of my courage.” 

“Your request shall be granted,” said De 
Lerma, who was deadly pale and greatly agita- 
ted. “Are you ready?” 

“T await your orders,” replied Julian, calmly. 

The chaplain of the regiment now appeared 
and took his place behind the prisoner, who was 
preceded by De Lerma. The soldiers closed up, 
and the lancholy p ion d ded the 
stone stairway, with measured, martial tread, 
while the funeral bell pealed forth its dismal 
tones that shook every heart but the prisoner’s, 
and the muffled drums without rolled forth a 
dead march, mingled with the wailing trumpets 
.of the cavalry band. Nothing had been neglect- 
ed which could add to the impressiveness of a 
military execution. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PALACE AND THE PLAZA. 


MEANWHILE Miranda, without waiting to 
throw off her disguise, fled rapidly through the 
streets now crowded with the populace, pressing 
forward in formidabl 1 ds the 
Plaza Mayor, in which the execution was to take 
place. The dismal tolling of. the bells, and the 
continuous roll of the muffled drums, rang in her 
ears and urged her to her utmost speed. Her 
object was to procure an immediate interview 
with the qffeen. It was well for her that in her 
hurry she had not relinquished her mask and 
cowl, for the crowd made room for that garb 
where they would sturdily have opposed the pro- 
gress of a person otherwise attired. Owing to 
the same circumstance she passed the guards and 
other officials at the palace, without being de- 
layed for an explanation, and was enabled to 
penetrate to the secret cabinet of Isabella, where 
she instantly threw herself at the feet of her 
sovereign. 

“Rise, father,” said the queen. 
should kneel to you.” 

“Tt is no priest, your majesty,” said the coun- 
tess, throwing off her disguise, “‘ but a broken- 
hearted woman, who sues for your clemency.” 
“Neither should the Countess of San Lucar 
kneel to her friend for any favor that friend can 
ask. We are here, two women together—and 
fast friends—are we not?” added the queen, as 
she extended her hand, and aided the countess 
to rise. 

“This is indeed no time for ceremony,” said 
the countess. ‘Hear you those bells? those 
drums? Do you know what they betoken ?” 
“The death of a traitor!” said the queen, 
sternly. 

“The death of 
Miranda. 

“ The soldier who leaves his post in the hour of 
peril, merits death,” said the queen. 

“Not if he was betrayed into a momentary 
forgetfulness of his duty by the warmth of his 
affection for the lady of his love.” 

“No excuse can justify the deed,” said Isa- 
bella. 

“T tell you, Queen of Spain,” said Miranda, 
“that Julian was lured from his post in my name, 
and that I believe it was the Duke de Lerma, the 
colonel of his regiment, who plotted his destruc- 
tion, in revenge for the rejectién of my suit.” 

“ Tt may be,” said the queen, musingly. “ But 
even if that could be proved, it would not save 
the life of this unfortunate man. Look, girl! 
with yonder pen I signed his death-warrant, and 
the parchment on which it was engrossed, was 
blotted with my tears. Think you that it did 
not cost my woman’s heart the bitterest anguish 
thus to seal the doom of one who had perilled 
his life for mine? But if I pardoned him, it 
would establish a precedent fatal to the military 
service—and alas! my throne, I fear, reposes 
less on the hearts of my people, than on the faith- 
ful bayonets that surround it. Once relax the 
reins of discipline, and we are lost.” 

“Then publish to the world,” said the coun- 
tess, scornfully—‘ that Isabella of Spain listened 
to her fears when she signed the death-warrant 
of a gallant soldier.” 

“You malign me, maiden,” said the queen, 
indignantly. “It is not for myself I fear. Were 
Isabella’s life alone at stake, she would bid this 
offender go free. But the duties of a sovereign 
often crush the warm impulses of a woman. In 
this case they have overborne all other consider- 
ations. Had but a man of my government sup- 
ported my feelings against my reason, I would 
have cared nothing forthe others. But their 
verdict was unanimous.” 

“Then you have signed two death-warrants,” 
said the countess. 

“What mean you, girl ?” cried the queen, in 
alarm. 

“That I shall not survive the death of your 
victim. Hark! the bells have ceased to toll— 
the multitude is voiceless. Listen! listen !”” 

And the countess seized the queen’s wrist with 
a convulsive grip, and motioned silence. 

At that dread moment, when all Madrid was 
mute, the sharp rattle of musketry ‘was heard; 
and with one shriek, the countess fell on the 
floor at the queen’s feet. 

Let us retrace our steps now, and going back 
a few moments, cast a glance at the Plaza filled 
with a denser multitude than ever royal bull- 
fight called together. 

A broad space in the centre of the square had 
been cleared by the troops who formed a hedge 
of steel on every side, except in one place where 
there was a blank wall opposite to which it was 
understood the prisoner would be stationed. In 
the centre of the square were the governor of 
Madrid, the minister of war with a brilliant staff, 
and other civil and military dignities. 

After a brief suspense, the roll of drums was 
heard, and then came the regiment of horse- 
guards marching in column, headed by De Ler- 
ma, theprisoner and his attendants being in the 
centre. Julian wore a foraging cap upon his 
head and moved with a firm tread. Having 
reached the appointed spot, near which his regi- 
ment was now drawn up, the sentence of the 
court was read to him, at the conclusion of 
which he was asked, if he had anything to suy ? 

“Nothing,” replied Julian, but he gazed 
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the money. lender, or even Pedrilla, but he shook 
his head, when his gaze encountered no friendly 
face. 

“Tam ready,” he said, sadly, to the non com- 
missioned officer, who waited on him. 

He was led dingly to his p , anda 
platoon of infantry was formed in line a few 
paces in front of him. 

“Comrades,” said Julian, in a clear, firm 
voice. ‘“ Take good aim, and at my heart.” 

“Make ready !” cried the officer. “ Present!” 

The line of muskets fell to a level with the 
precision of machinery. 

“Fire!” shouted the officer. 

Six tongues of flame leaped forth from the 
muzzles of the muskets, and it was the explosion, 
seeming, in the awful stillness of the multitude, 
like an earthquake, which had reached the ears 
of the queen and the countess in the palace. 

But when the smoke rose, Julian was seen 
standing unharmed, though bewildered and con- 
fused, before the firing party. 

“Death and destruction!” shouted De Ler- 
ma, brandishing his sabre, and spurring his horse 
forward—“ what does this mean? Treason? 
Reserve platoon to the front !’”” 

“The muskets are not loaded,” said the in- 
fantry officer, who had charge of the execution. 
“ We were not prepared for this.” 

“Then order your men to load at once !” 
said De Lerma. “I hold you responsible for 
this.” 

“You are not my commanding officer,” re- 
torted the other. But he hastened to give the 
necessary orders, De Lerma, standing by to be 
sure the cartridges were ball, and actually ram- 
med home. 

Once more the deadly preliminaries were gone 
through with, and the first word of command 
issued. But at the moment of presenting the 
deadly weapons, a horseman galloped into the 
plaza, frantically waving a paper over his head, 
and proclaiming a reprieve from the queen. 

Had this respite occurred at the commence- 
ment of this trying scene, the populace would 
have howled with rage and disappointment, but 
the popular sympathy is ever on the side of 
even a heinous criminal who escapes death by a 
miracle ; so that now the plaza rang with shouts 
of “ Viva la reina! Long live Queen Isabella !” 
Julian fell upon his knees and clasped his 
hands in prayer, while the tears streamed from 
his eyes in copious showers. De Lerma alone 
looked black as midnight, and his scowl was that 
of a baffled fiend. 

The queen’s messenger then proceeded to read 
the document he bore, which set forth that Isa- 
bella II., in consideration of the youth and pre- 
vious good character of the prisoner, had, at the 
last hour, consented to spare his life on condi- 
tion of his leaving Spain at once for perpetual 
exile. If found in the city after the lapse of 
twenty-four hours, then the sentence of death 
was to be executed. 

Julian, rising to his feet after his prayer and 
thanksgiving, was folded in the arms of old 
Perez, who, with P was in waiting, to 
hurry him from the s; The crowd gave way 
before them, and cheered. them as they passed. 

Ina very few minutes the rescued man stood 
beneath the roof of his old friend. 

“Did you think, Julian,” said the old man, 
“that [had deserted you inthe hour of your 
deadly peril?” 

“T looked for you to take a last farewell,” 
said the soldier, “‘ but I saw you not.” 

“Twas at work for you, striving to get ad- 
mittance to the queen, but I could not. Yet I 
had not been idle. Fora large sum I had brib- 
ed the sergeant to load the muskets with blank 
cartridges. It was gaining time, if nothing 

Ise.” 
“And that time saved me. I owe you my 
life, a life that shall show my gratitude!” cried 
Julian. 

“No, 'no,” said Perez. ‘I can never do 
enough for you. For what have I been hoarding 
and pinching, but to make you my heir? Could 
I have seen the queen I would have offered her 
such a sum, that she would have spared the life 
of the blackest criminal that ever breathed.” 

“ But this pardon !” 

“All I knowis that when the messenger came 
forth, a lady came with him, and bade him ride 
for his life !” 

“And that lady ?” cried Julian. 

“Was the Countess of San Lucar!” said the 
money-lender. 

“A thousand blessings on her head!” cried 
Julian. ' 

“Amen!” said the money-lender. “But now 
we must not forget that you area banished man ; 
that your life depends on youri depar- 
ture. To what country will you go?” 

“To the New World—I am sick of the Old,” 
answered Julian. 

“ Be it so,” said Perez. ‘ Would that I were 
going too; but your interest and mine counsel 
me to remain in Madrid. But you shall have 
gold and letters of credit, and I will write you 
often. But you are faint—you need food and 
rest. Bustle about, Pedrilla, and get refresh- 
ment. Here’s gold for you—for one has come 
back to us from the dead, as it were, and we will 
make good cheer.” « 

“To-night I leave Madrid forever then !” 
sighed Julian. “O, Miranda, never more to 
meet thee!” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 

[Back numbers of The Flag of ocr Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 











SPILLMAN OR KILLMAN? 

Swift tells a story of a certain man, who was 
brought before a judge for murder. His lord- 
ship, who was a punster, asked his name, and 
being answered Spillman, the judge said, “‘ Take 
away sp, and his name is i//-man; put & to it, 
and it is éill-man; away with him, gaoler, his 
very name has hanged him.” Switt adds, that 
this became a rule of court, and was so well 
liked, that a certain justice of the peace applied 
every tie of it toa man brought to him, after 
this mafMer: ‘“ Come, sir, I conjure you, as I am 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace, to tell 
me your name.” “ My name, an’t please your 
worship, is Watson.” “QO, ho, sir, Watson! 
mighty well? take away sp from it, and it is ill- 
man; and put k to it, and it is kill-man ; away with 





round him wistfally, in hopes of seeing old Perez, 





him, constable ; his very name will hang him.” 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


WHY I NEVER MARRIED. 


BY LIZZIE CAMPBELL. 

“Aunt Mary, do tell me why you never mar- 
ried, and why, at the age of forty, with a skin 
that is smooth and soft, and cheeks as rosy as 
mine, and soft brown eyes, and a pretty little 
white hand, you are that horrible thing, called an 
old maid ?” 

“Yet you don’t appear to think me so very 
horrible, Ella,’ I answered with a smile, as the 
gay, laughing young girl seated herself upon an 
ottoman at my feet, shook back her clustering 
curls from her bright happy face, and settling 
herself in a comfortable position, with her pretty 
head resting on my knee, prepared to listen to 
the expected story. 

“No, no, Aunt Mary, of course I think you 
anything in all the world but horrible. I only 
meant old maids in general, who, for the most 
part, are hook-nosed, thin-lipped, wrinkle-faced, 
stiff, starch, prim, rigid old creature.” 

“Upon my word, you have any quantity of 
adjectives at your command, Ella,” I interrupted. 

“ Yes, but I haven’t finished, aunty. You are 
nothing of all this. Indeed when you were a 
young girl, I dare say you were as pretty as I 
am.” And my pretty little niece complacently 
surveyed a very pretty face, clustering ringlets 
falling over a white neck, and sloping shoulders, 
a graceful petite figure, anda dainty foot and 
taper ankle, coquettishly displayed beneath the 
somewhat short skirt of her white morning dress. 

flected in an opp mirror. Pleased with 
the reflection, she looked a few moments, and 
then resumed : 

“Now, I want to know why, supposing this to 
have been the case, you are still in ‘ maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free?’ ” 

“ My dear Ella, it is asad story, sad to me, 
but as I have often promised you a relation of it, 
I may as well give it now, as it must pain and 
sadden me at any time, no less than the present. 

“T was eighteen years of age when I return- 
ed to this my native village, from a boarding- 
school, where I had been sent to obtain that 
finish which is considered necessary for every 
young lady before entering upon and taking a 
part in society, of which she is henceforth to be 
considered a member. I came home unexpect- 
edly, two or three days before my friends looked 
for my arrival; consequently, when I was let 
down by the stage, for railroads were then not 
thought of, at the foot of the hill, there was no one 
to meet me. I was not sorry, as it would enable 
me to steal home unawares, and afford my pa- 
rents and brother and sister a joyful surprise. 
With a fluttering heart, and feet that though 
almost running seemed to my impatient fancy 
to tread the earth with a snail’s pace, I at length 
reached the little gate in front of the house. 

“My hands trembled with joy, so that I 
could hardly unlatch the gate. I at length man- 
aged to do so, entered hastily, swung the gate 
to with noiseless haste, and hurrying to the front 
door softly opened it, and stood within the old 
familiar hall on the threshold of the old parlor. 
I: was darkened by the blinds being drawn close- 
ly, and the house was very quiet. I began to 
think no one was at home, when my eyes be- 
coming used to the partial darkness of the par- 
lor, I saw stretched on the sofa and apparently 
asleep, my only brother, Will. 

“With noiseless haste I approached, and 
fearing he should waken, without taking a second 
glance at the sleeping face, Carkened and scarce- 
ly recognisable in the twilight darkness of the 
room, I stooped and saluted the gently closed 
lips, with a quick, warm, affectionate kiss. He 
started up, with wide open eyes, and a face ex- 
pressive of the utmost astonishment, and ex- 
claimed in a rich and musical voice: 

“Does an angel, in very truth, stand before 
me, or amI still dreaming of those celestial 
beings ?” 

“Tt was a perfectstranger who spoke! Speech- 
less with surprise, confusion and mortificati 








head-ache, real or imagined, I do not pretend to 
say which—at all events it has taken flight now. 
You, of course, know that parchment piece of 
divinity, the squire’s daughter, and can congrat- 
ulate me, or, at least, understand my rapturous 
delight at escaping a tete-a-tete, and an exhibi- 
tion of those cork-screw ringlets. Saints defend 
me, and grant me patience under every tribula- 
tion! The last time I was there, and had to 
play the gallant to Miss Marie—ye gods, what 
bliss !” 

“A dubious shrug of the shoulders, and a 
mischievous twitching of the mouth, testified to 
the speaker’s enjoyment of the said ‘bliss,’ and 
he resumed : ‘ But this is a digression. To pro- 
ceed with the thread of my story, having ac- 
connted for the absence of your father and moth- 
er, your brother Will had some particular piece 
of business to attend to, and is now out in the 
field beyond the barn. Your sister, whom I 
have never yet seen, Will tells me, has gone to 
spend a few days with an aunt, at Appleton, 
and as for myself, 1am the son of a very old 
friend of your father’s, happening to pass through 
this pretty little village on my return to my na- 
tive town, from a visit some hundreds of miles 
up west. Accidentally hearing your father’s 
name mentioned, which struck me as being pecu- 
liar, I inquired him out, called, and discovered 
him to be the self-same person that I had so 
often heard my father speak of, and so became 
his guest. Such is the explanation of the state 
of affairs, as you found them, Miss Mary. But 
here comes Will,’ he added, as a firm and man- 
ly step was heard in the passage, and the next 
instant my brother entered. 

“T sprang up, and was greeted with an affec- 
tionate kiss and brotherly embrace. ‘ There is 
no mistake this time,’ said the stranger, with a 
light laugh, while Will, holding me back from 
him with one hand, untied my bonnet with the 
other, and stroking my hair, exclaimed : 

““* Why child, how you have grown! A head 
and shoulders taller than when you went away, 
by my word. Come now, do throw back one of 
those blinds, that we may have a little light. I 
want to see if this pretty little sister of mine has 
improved as much in looks as in height since 
she left us. Now, I declare,’ as a stream of light 
gushed into the apartment — ‘glowing cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, dancing ringlets. — Quite a pic- 
ture, Polly. I always said you would be hand- 
somer than Kate, only no one would listen to 
sucha thing. But I’m right, am notI, Peterson?” 

“* You forget, my good fellow, that I have 
never seen Miss Chambers, and can vherefore 
form no comparison, but if she exceeds Miss 
Mary she must be divine indeed,’ was the gallant 
reply, that covered my face with burning blushes. 

“« Ah, true, true, you have not seen Kate yet, 
but you have seen Mary. Permit me to intro- 
duce Mr. Norman Peterson, Mary. Norman, 
my most bewitching little sister, Miss Mary 
Chambers.’ 

“The gentleman rose and bowed with singu- 
lar grace, saying: ‘We have managed to be- 
come tolerably acquainted on, the strength of a 
self-introduction.’ 

“«Were you? No doubt, and now will you 
be kind enough to explain that remark of yours 
—there is no mistake this time.’ 

“*O, Mr. Peterson, please, please don’t. Will, 
you mustn’t ask. It is nothing indeed.’ 

“« Then, in that case, being so trifling, I shall 
feel no companctions in persuading my friend to 
give me an explanation in spite of your entrea- 
ties to the contrary, ma belle seour. Come, Nor- 
man, let’s have it,’ and in the midst of my con- 
fusion and entreaties to desist, Will was made 
acquainted with my unlucky mistake. 

“ He listened to it, and when it was concluded, 
recommended me, amid aroar of laughter—‘ To 
look before I leaped next time.’ ; 

“There was a world of questions to be asked 
and answered upon both sides, and when the 
evening was considerably advanced, my parents 
entered. Every one who has been away from 
home for a leg period of time knows the de- 
light of being again welcomed home to a parental 





I could hardly find words to murmur: 

* It—it was a mistake—I thought that—that— 
you were my brother. I beg your pardon, I am 
very sorry.’ 

‘And I am not very sorry,’ he answered, with 
asaucy laugh. ‘You may make the same mis- 
take every day in the year, and every hour in 
the day, if it pleases you.’ But, secing that I 
was in a stupor of t and confusion, he 
added, in good-natured, laughing tone, ‘ you are 
not to blame for taking me for Will, as you of 
course had a right to expect to see him here, 
and never imagined that a stray fellow, like your 
most humble servant, Norman Peterson, would 
be stretched here asleep on the sofa. In fact, 
Will and I are so much the same height end 
figure, added to which, the darkness of the room 
rendered it impossible for you to see objects 
plainly, so that your to me, wondrously agree. 
able mistake, is easily accounted tor.’ 

“Thad during this speech sufficiently recover- 
ed my equanimity to inquire, ‘Are my parents 
not in—is every one from home?’ 

“©The house is wholly untenanted, save, as 
you perceive, by your most obediext. But ve 
seated, Miss Chambers, for I presume I am ad- 
dressing my host’s daughter?’—in a haif inter- 
rogative tone this was added par parenthesis. 

“Yes, lam Mr. Chambers’s daughter, Mary,’ 
I replied. 

“«Then pray be seated,’ and he vacated the 
sofa for my accommodation—‘ and I will explain 
the present state of affairs.’ 

“T sat down, thinking my companion in the 
room a very cool and easy fellow, and thinking 
so, I looked attentively at him. He must have 
divined my thoughts, for he said with saucy 
frankness and a merry laugh: 

“©O, yes, Miss Mary, I have no doubt you 
think me a very cool fellow, finding me here so 
much at my ease, and about to communicate to 





how and why you find me so? 

“To begin. Mr. and Mrs. Chambers have 
accepted an invitation to spend the afternoon at 
the squire’s; I should have accompanied them, 





but I escaped the infliction by a most convenient 


you in the most nonchalant manner imesinaLie, | 


Days passed on, and Norman Peter- 
son watched his guest. I soon learned too well 
the fi of his drously b voice, 
the power of his eye, the irresistible fascination 
of his frank, off-hand manner, and long before 
I knew or dreamed of what I was about, I was 
irretrievably in love. He attended me in long 
walks ; he sat beside me when I sewed, and read 
to me from the books I most loved to listen to; 
he was my cavalier on all my horseback expe- 
ditions ; in short, he was my constant attendant 
and companion. 

“One evening a little before sunset as I sat 
in the parlor, he came in, and saying—' Come 
for a walk, Mary, wont you?’ (he had ceased 
to place the formal miss before my name by this 
time) threw himself down upon the sofa beside 
mie Yes; whenI have finished winding this 
embroidery silk, I will. There, you rude, bois- 
terous fellow, can you never learn to enter a 
room and take a seat quietly? My beautiful 
skein of embroidery silk that I had such trou- 
ble to get, all tangled, by your throwing your- 
self down in that way before me, and jostling 
my arm!’ 

«QO, I'm sure I’m very sorry. Pretty Poll, 
let me help you wind it, and perhaps we can re- 
pair the mischief. There, place it on my hands, 
so; now that will do, it isn’t a bit tangled in the 
world, not in the very least. What are you go- 
ing to do with this when you have it wound ?” 

“*T am going to put it carefully away in my 
work-box.’ 

*«« Pshaw, you provoking little tease! I mean 
what purpose is it to serve?’ 

‘«* A very useful one, I can assure you.’ 

“Of that [have not the least doubt. But 
now, without any more evasion, tell me what 
you intend to do with it?’ 

“*T intend to finish a piece of embroidery 
| begun some time ago.’ 

“* What piece—what do you intend to make 
of it when it is done?’ 

“* Perhaps you would like to ask a few dozen 
more questions, Mr. Inquisitiveness,’ I said, as I 
wound up the last end of silk. ‘If so, pray 
| proceed. I shall be most happy to listen, bat, 
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really you must excuse me if I decline « 
them.’ 

“*You know very well you can 
now with impunity, because you've got 
all wound ; but if it was still on my 
would get the trath from you by threa 
tangle it all if you wouldn’t tell. Nev 
I shall know how to serve you in futur 

“*Take it, take it,’ and I tomptir 
out the little ball of glistening silk. 

“He sprang forward to catch it, be 
back my hand, and with a laugh of 
ran out of the room, to which T retar 
few minutes equipped for a walk. 

“ The evening was the loveliest in t) 
est season of the year—autumn, or rat 
prefer to call it—/all, The red and yell 
were fluttering in the branches of the 
certain whether to remain where they 
the rest of the year made their abode, 
down to the ground and seck a grave | 
cold weather came to freeze their buryin, 
The sun, slowly declining behind the 
trees, was gilding all the surrounding o 
the golden light of its departing glory, 
beautital sky with its crimson and puarp! 
was reflected in miniature in the little str 
went gurgling through the orchard 
which we passed. The ripe, ungathore 
hung upon the trees, and as we passe: 
under the bending boughs, Norman pu! 
finest fruit and gaveit to me, Sudden!) 
had not noticed how near we were, till + 
directly under it, we stood beneath t! 
branches of an apple-tree, called so far 
I could remember the ‘cluster ap; 
because the apples grew in clusters of ¢' 
four, sometimes more, together. Under '' 
was @ large moss-covered stone, just suffi: 
& seat for two persons. Nature had hol! 
out, and fashioned it somewhat likea - 
that it was the more readily adapted to « 
Upon the old moss-covered stone we se 
together, and N , drawing a kni 
his pocket, said ; 
“*Mary, let me peel your apple. I hay 
heard it is avery old saying, that if y: 
an apple entire, without breaking the pan 
then throw it three times round your he: 
ting it fall on the ground the third time, 
p =ewill take the shape of the initial lette: 
person’s name who is to be your future h . 
or wife. Now, I am going to try it for 5 
“ Laughing at the quaint conceit tha: 
been familiar with from childhood, I » 
from half a dozen that were lying in 1 
the largest and sweetest apple and hand: 
him. Carefally he began the paring of it 
passing the keen blade round and ror 
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‘ “Half blushing, I scarcety knew why, 


apple, separating the rind from its place, 
long paring uncut or unbroken rewarded h‘ 

“*Now, you must take and swing it 
your head, three times, and let it dro; 
grass the third time,’ he said, with mock 
ness, tendering the paring to me. 


it and did ling to his directi 
fall on the smooth grass at my feet. 

“*Ha, ha, hat’ laughed Norman, st. 
down to decipher the ch . ‘*Tean 
tend to say whether he touched it or n° 
when I stooped down, I saw @ very plai 
elegantly shaped ‘ N.’ 

“ Blushing deeply, I caught up the | 
and was nearly hacking it to pieces in m) 
fusion, when he stopped me with : 

“* Don’t break it, don’t break it, Polly ; 
have only found out the initial of the Ch: 
name. Now for the sirname. You must 

n.’ 
* Accordingly I took the paring, and « 
through the same manwavre again, I let i: 
in the same place. When we stooped a): 
see what the result was, a very perfect a: 
cidedly plain ‘ P.’ met our view. 

“*N. P. 80,80. Very well,’ laughe: 
man. ‘Now for my luck.’ And, selecti: 
finest apple he could find, he pared it car: 
and twirling the paring round his head, dn 
it on the ground. 

“ Most certainly ‘ M.’ was the first initir 
as certainly ‘ C.’ was the next. 

“* What do you think of our charm, M 
“ * Nonsensical thing, like all its kind, 
plied, laughing, and essaying to toss awn 
evidences of it with the toe of my boot. 
“*You shan’t do it, Mary.’ And thena 
ing « sudden tone of seriousness, he wer 
‘ Listen, my Mary dear. It may be nonse: 
adopt such a means of leading to a seriou 
ject, but, darling, itis no nonsense that } 
you dearly, sincerely, Do you—will you 
you return it, Mary? Not as I love you, 
believe is impossible, for gay, wild and th: 
less as I seem to be, dear girl, you occup, 
every thought by day, and my dreams by 1 
But can you love me—can you retarn my 
love for you, even in part 1’ 
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“ He sat there awaiting a reply, anxiety 
ing out from his fearless eyes, lips half ¢ 
and his hands twitching and pulling at the 
At any other time I might have been con: 
embarrassed ; he always made me so, in t: 
upon such subjects, because he was so prov... 
ly composed and unembarrassed himself, bu 
his very confasion served to give me co 
and composure. I answered, looking straigh: 
into his eyes: 

“*Norman, dear Norman, and it is no 
sense that I love you — how mach, how + 
how devotedly, a whole life-tine will sce 
show.” 

“*My darling, my darling ” 

“He gathered me in hie arms, close + 
wildly heating heart, and imprinted one 
warm kiss upon my lips, then, in pity to 
burning blashes, be released me. All my « 
posare was gone now, immediately that he 
gained the gay, unembarrassed manner so na 
and so characteristic. 1 trembled and bla: 
and hiding my eyes under their ‘lashes, 
dared not meet his triomphant look, I said 
“* It grows late, Norman. We had bets 




















tarn the house.” 

“*Yes, dearest.’ And springing light! 
from his seat at my side, he assisted me to 
drew my arm through his, and we proceed: 























ache, real or imagined, I do not pretend to 
hich—at all events it has taken flight now. 
of course, know that parchment piece of 
ity, the squire’s daughter, and can congrat- 
me, or, at least, und d my rap 
it at escaping a tete-a-tete, and an exhibi- 
of those cork-screw ringlets. Saints defend 
.nd grant me patience under every tribula- 
The last time I was there, and had to 
the gallant to Miss Marie—ye gods, what 


\ dubious shrug of the shoulders, anda 
tievous twitching of the mouth, testified to 
veaker’s enjoyment of the said ‘bliss,’ and 
umed : ‘ But this is a digression. To pro- 
with the thread of my story, having ac- 
ed for the absence of your father and moth- 
vur brother Will had some particular piece 
siness to attend to, and is now out in the 
. beyond the barn. Your sister, whom I 
never yet seen, Will tells me, has gone to 
(a few days with an aunt, at Appleton, 
\s for myself, Iam the son of a very old 
| of your father’s, happening to pass through 
retty little village on my return to my na- 
own, from a visit some hundreds of miles 
est. Accidentally hearing your father’s 
mentioned, which struck me as being pecu- 
{ inquired him out, called, and discovered 
to be the self-same person that I had so 
heard my father speak of, and so became 
uest. Such is the explanation of the state 
fairs, as you found them, Miss Mary. But 
comes Will,’ he added, as a firm and man- 
‘op was heard in the passage, and the next 
int my brother entered. 
| sprang up, and was greeted with an affec- 
ite kiss and brotherly embrace. ‘There is 
istake this time,’ said the stranger, with a 
laugh, while Will, holding me back from 
with one hand, untied my bonnet with the 
r, and stroking my hair, exclaimed : 
Why child, how you havegrown! A head 
shoulders taller than when you went away, 
.y word. Come now, do throw back one of 
» blinds, that we may have a little light. I 
\t to see if this pretty little sister of mine has 
roved as much in looks as in height since 
ieft us. Now, I declare,’ as a stream of light 
‘ed into the apartment — ‘glowing cheeks, 
sling eyes, dancing ringlets. Quite a pic- 
Polly. I always said you would be hand- 
er than Kate, only no one would listen to 
\a thing. But I’m right, am not I, Peterson?” 
‘ You forget, my good fellow, that I have 
‘re seen Miss Chambers, and can vherefore 
no comparison, but if she exceeds Miss 
y she must be divine indeed,’ was the gallant 
v, that covered my face with burning blushes. 
Ah, true, true, you have not seen Kate yet, 
vou have seen Mary. Permit me to intro- 
Mr. Norman Peterson, Mary. Norman, 
most bewitching little sister, Miss Mary 
abers.’ 
The gentleman rose and bowed with singu- 
‘race, saying: ‘We have managed to be- 
s tolerably acquainted on, the strength of a 
ntroduction.’ 
‘Were you? No doubt, and now will you 
ind enough to explain that remark of yours 
ere is no mistake this time.’ 
‘O, Mr. Peterson, please, please don’t. Will, 
mustn’t ask. It is nothing indeed.’ 
Then, in that case, being so trifling, I shall 
no companctions in persuading my friend to 
me an explanation in spite of your entrea- 
to the contrary, ma belle seour. Come, Nor- 
let’s have it,’ and in the midst of my con- 
nand entreaties to desist, Will was made 
ainted with my unlucky mistake. 
He listened to it, and when it was concluded, 
amended me, amid aroar of laughter—‘ To 
before I leaped next time.’ : 
There was a world of questions to be asked 
answered upon both sides, and when the 
ing was considerably advanced, my parents 
red. Every one who has been away from 
a fora long period of time knows the de- 
ot being again welcomed home to a parental 
race. Days passed on, and Norman Peter- 
watched his guest. I soon learned too well 
ascination of his wondrously beautiful voice, 
ower of his eye, the irresistible fascination 
is frank, off-hand manner, and long before 
ew or dreamed of what I was about, I was 
vievably in love. He attended me in long 
3; he sat beside me when I sewed, and read 
e from the books I most loved to listen to; 
‘as my cavalier on all my horseback expe- 
ns; in short, he was my constant attendant 
companion. 
One evening a little before sunset as I sat 
1e parlor, he came in, and saying— Come 
. walk, Mary, wont you?’ (he had ceased 
lace the formal miss before my name by this 
) threw himself down upon the sofa beside 





“Yes; whenI have finished winding this 
roidery silk, I will. There, you rude, bois- 
us fellow, can you never learn to enter a 
nand take a seat quietly? My beautiful 
1 of embroidery silk that I had such trou- 
to get, all tangled, by your throwing your- 
down in that way before me, and jostling 
arm !’ 
“O, I’m sure I’m very sorry. Pretty Poll, 
me help you wind it, and perhaps we can re- 
the mischief. There, place it on my hands, 
now that will do, it isn’t a bit tangled in the 
d, not in the very least. What are you go- 
to do with this when you have it wound ?” 
‘Iam going to put it carefully away in my 
<-box.’ 
‘Pshaw, you provoking little tease! I mean 
t purpose is it to serve? 
‘ A very useful one, I can assure you.’ 
‘Of that Ihave not the least doubt. But 
without any more evasion, tell me what 
intend to do with it?” 
I intend to finish a piece of embroidery 
:n some time ago.” 
What piece—what do you intend to make 
when it is done?” 





Perhaps you would like to ask a few dozen 
» questions, Mr. Inquisitiveness,’ I said, as I 
nd up the last end of silk. ‘If so, pray 
sed. I shall be most happy to listen, but, 
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really you must excuse me if I decline to answer 


them.’ 

«You know very well you can refuse me 
now with impunity, because you’ve got your silk 
all wound ; but if it was still on my hands, I 
would get the truth from you by threatening to 
tangle it all if you wouldn’t tell. Never mind, 
I shall know how to serve you in future.’ 

“Take it, take it,’ and I temptingly held 
out the little ball of glistening silk. 

“He sprang forward to catch it, but I drew 
back my hand, and with a laugh of defiance 
ran out of the room, to which I returned ina 
few minutes equipped for a walk. 

“ The evening was the loveliest in the loveli- 
est season of the year—autumn, or rather as I 
prefer to call it—full. The red and yellow leaves 
were fluttering in the branches of the trees, un- 
certain whether to remain where they had all 
the rest of the year made their abode, or to fall 
down to the ground and seek a grave before the 
cold weather came to freeze their burying ground. 
The sun, slowly declining behind the western 
trees, was gilding all the surrounding objects in 
the golden light of its departing glory, and the 
beautiful sky with its crimson and purple clouds, 
was reflected in miniature in the little stream that 
went gurgling through the orchard through 
which we passed. The ripe, ungathered fruit 
hung upon the trees, and as we passed along 
under the bending boughs, Norman pulled the 
finest fruit and gaveit tome. Suddenly, for we 
had not noticed how near we were, till we were 
directly under it, we stood beneath the large 
branches of an apple-tree, called so far back as 
I could remember the ‘cluster apple-tree,’ 
because the apples grew in clusters of three or 
four, i more, togeth Under this tree 
was a large moss-covered stone, just sufficient for 
a seat for two persons. Nature had hollowed it 
out, and fashioned it somewhat like a seat, so 
that it was the more readily adapted to our use. 
Upon the old moss-covered stone we sat down 
together, and Norman, drawing a knife from 
his pocket, said : 

«Mary, let me peel your apple. I have often 
heard it isa very old saying, that if you pare 
an apple entire, without breaking the paring, and 
then throw it three times round your head, let- 
ting it fall on the ground the third time, that it 
will take the shape of the initial letter of the 
person’s name who is to be your future husband 
or wife. Now, I am going to try it for you.’ 

“ Laughing at the quaint conceit that I had 
been familiar with from childhood, I selected 
from half a dozen that were lying in my lap, 
the largest and sweetest apple and handed it to 
him. Carefully he began the paring of it, gently 
passing the keen blade round and ‘round the 
apple, separating the rind from its place, till a 
long paring uncut or unbroken rewarded his care. 

“*Now, you must take and swing it round 
your head, three times, and let it drop in the 
grass the third time,’ he said, with mock serious- 
ness, tendering the paring to me. 

“Half blushing, I scarcely knew why, I took 
it and did according to his directions, letting it 
fall on the smooth grass at my feet. 

“*Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Norman, stooping 
down to decipher the character. ‘Ican’t pre- 
tend to say whether he touched it or not, but 
when I stooped down, I saw a very plain and 
elegantly shaped ‘ N.’ 

“ Blushing deeply, I caught up the paring, 
and was nearly hacking it to pieces in my con- 
fusion, when he stopped me with: 

““* Don’t break it, don’t break it, Polly. You 
have only found out the initial of the Christian 
name. Now for the sirname. You must try it 





again.’ 

“ Accordingly I took the paring, and going 
through the same mancuvre again, I let it drop 
in the same place. When we stooped again to 
see what the result was, a very perfect and de- 
cidedly plain ‘ P.’ met our view. 

“«N.P. So,so. Very well,’ laughed Nor- 
man. ‘Now for my luck.’ And, selecting the 
finest apple he could find, he pared it carefully, 
and twirling the paring round his head, dropped 
it on the ground. 


“ Most certainly ‘ M.’ was the first initial, and. 


as certainly ‘ C.’ was the next. 

“© What do you think of our charm, Mary?” 

“Nonsensical thing, like all its kind,’ I re- 
plied, laughing, and essaying to toss away the 
evidences of it with the toe of my boot. 

“You shan’t do it, Mary.’ And then adopt- 
ing a sudden tone of seriousness, he went on. 
‘ Listen, my Mary dear. It may be nonsense to 
adopt such a means of leading to a serious sub- 
ject, but, darling, it is no nonsense that I love 
you dearly, sincerely. Do you—will you—can 
you return it, Mary? Notas I love you, that I 
believe is impossible, for gay, wild and thought- 
less as I seem to be, dear girl, you occupy my 
every thought by day, and my dreams by night. 
But can you love me—can you return my great 
love for you, even in part ?” 

“ He sat there awaiting a reply, anxiety look- 
ing out from his fearless eyes, lips half apart, 
and his hands twitching and pulling at the grass. 
At any other time I might have been confused, 
embarrassed ; he always made me s0, in talking 
upon such subjects, because he was so provoking- 
ly composed and unembarrassed himself, but now 
his very confasion served to give me courage 
and composure. I answered, looking straight back 
into his eyes : 

“*Norman, dear Norman, and it is no non- 
sense that I love you — how much, how truly, 
how devotedly, a whole life-time will scarcely 
show.’ 

“My darling, my darling ! 

“He gathered me in his arms, close to his 
wildly beating heart, and imprinted one long, 
warm kiss upon my lips, then, in pity to my 
burning blushes, he released me. All my com- 
posure was gone now, immediately that he re- 
gained the gay, unembarrassed manner so natural 
and so characteristic. I trembled and blushed, 
and hiding my eyes under their ‘lashes, for I 
dared not meet his triumphant look, I said : 

“<«Tt grows late, Norman. We had better re- 
tarn to the house.’ 

“Yes, dearest.’ And springing lightly up 
from his seat at my side, he assisted me to rise, 
drew my arm through his, and we proceeded in 














a strangely quiet manner, for he was generally 
very gay, and rattled on at an amazing rate. 

“We parted at the gate, and entered the house 
by different doors. To this day I do not know 
what caused me to do so, but I know I did. I 
feared, as though I had been guilty of a crime, 
to enter by the front door with him, as usual 
and meet my father’s good-humored, light laugh, 
and my mother’s intelligent smile, which had 
never caused me a moment’s thought or confu- 
sion before. I entered by the back-door, and 
immediately went to my own room. I was ina 
tumult of joyand delight. Young, unacquainted 
with the world, just returned from a school where 
I had been kept in strict seclusion, and feeling 
for the first time the delightful sensations of love’s 
young dream, I was happier than I can attempt 
to paint. To love and to be loved as I loved and 
was loved, seemed the perfection of earth’s bliss. 
A thought of change never entered my mind. 
I would have laughed to scorn the bare idea of 
my feelings towards Norman Peterson suffering 
any change or diminution, and to have imagined 
that he would change towards me, would, in my 
opinion, have been nothing else than a down- 
right insult offered tohim. And in such thoughts 
I was happy, O, how wildly, how strangely, how 
entirely happy. I have since thought that all 
the passionate joy of my life was compressed 
into that day, and the few, fleeting days that 
succeeded it. 

“The consent of my parents was obtained, 
although reluctant to part with their youngest 
child, and consequently their pet ; but it was for 
my happiness, and so they did not demur long. 
But why do I linger? Because I would remain 
among the memories of the halcyon days as long 


“as may be, and keep far from the bitter time 


that followed. But it must come. Let me at 
once overstep the barrier that keeps me thus out, 
afraid to enter on the waters of Marah. Let 
me with one step, in one word plunge into the 
misery that followed. 

“« My sister came! 

“ Kate returned from her visit to her aunt— 
returned—O, God !—it was too soon to rob me 
of my treasure, the one jewel in my possession. 
O, how beautiful she was that autumn evening, 
as she came out to meet Norman and I as we 
were returning from our favorite walk, to the ‘clus- 
ter apple tree ’in the orchard. She had arrived in 
our absence, and immediately she had changed her 
travelling dress and came out to meet us, to give 
me, as she said, a pleasant surprise. O, how 
beautiful she looked as she came along towards 
us with the elegant grace of carriage that sat so 
well upon her queenly person. She was taller 
than I and very pale, without a trace of color in 
the beautiful oval face, with its classic, Grecian 
features. Her roseate lips were softly parted, 
showing the pearly teeth within, and the perfumed 
breath stole through them like the odor from a 
bed of roses. Her dark eyes with their long, 
pencilled lashes ping the ded cheeks, 
and the curved eye-brows were in harmony with 
the perfect features, while the long, brown tresses 
swept back from the pure, white brow, and neg- 
ligently gathered in a knot behind, without bow 
orornament of any kind was in keeping with, 
and an admirable set-off to, the queenly beauty 
of her persom and face, that seemed to disdain 
the aid of ornament. Her dress was a rose-col- 
ored French merino, the soft folds falling round 
her, and descending with such easy negligence 
from the taper waist, which all pronounced ‘ pe- 
culiarly your own, Kate Chambers.’ 

“«* Have you no welcome for me, sister mine ?” 
she exclaimed, kissing me as she spoke. 

“* Kate, dear sister, how happy I am to see 
you,’ I answered, awakened from my feelings of 
admiration that had prevented my being the 
first to speak, by her exclamation. 

“This is Mr. Norman Peterson, Kate.’ I 
hastened to add, ‘ Mr. Peterson, my sister, Kate.’ 

“She bowed with haughty indifference in re- 
turn to his low salutation and glance of admira- 
tion, and I was provoked with the careless in- 
difference she evinced for his presence, not even 
answering some commonplace remark he ad- 
dressed to her, but, turning to me, she poured 
forth a volley of questions—of what I had been 
doing since she saw me so long ago? Was I 
not delighted to be home again? Why in the 
world had I not written immediately when I got 
home and found she was away? She would 
have left Aunt Sarah’s at once and come direct- 
ly home to see me. 

“ By this time we had reached the house. Nor- 
man opened the gate and with a deferential bow 
let her pass in, then, as if forgetful of my pres- 
ence, passed in after her, to pick up her hat, 
which she had been swinging on her arm sus- 
pended by the string, and which now yielding to 
the too great effort required of it, gave way, 
flying to some distance before her. 

“« Thank you,’ she said, as he returned it to 
her. And then, as if noticing for the first tinre 
that he was young, handsome and elegant in ap- 
pearance, she opened the whole battery of her 
charms and fascinations upon him, and soon 
bound him a captive to her feet. 

“« My beautiful sister! She had little thought 
that the tortures of the inquisition were as noth- 
ing compared to the agony I endured, as link 
after link that had bound him to me was severed 
asunder by her fascinations. I would not be- 
lieve it for the first day, nor yet for the second, 
but on the third I was forced to admit the over- 
whelming, agonizing truth ; and with the convic- 
tion that he was forever lost to me, that he loved 
my sister, I determined to set him free, and if I 
had the power, make them both happy. 

“ One evening he was standing by the window, 
looking out after Kate’s retreating form, who 
had just left the room. I entered the room un- 
perceived, and saw the mingled agony and sad- 
ness blended on his countenance. He had not 
heard me enter, nor did he now know of my 
presence, till I went and stood beside him. 

“«* Norman.’ 

“ He did not hear me. 

“ ‘Norman.’ I laid my hand upon his arm, 
and with astart he turned round, and seeing 
me, exclaimed, with an attempt at gayety : 

“* Ah, my pretty little Mary, is it you®’ But 
the laugh was forced, and was soon succeeded 
by a long, deep-drawn sigh. 








“*Norman.” And I taught my lips to smile, 
and my voice to speak gaily while my heart was 
bursting with agony. 

“* Norman, don’t sigh and look so woe-begone. 
I know howit is. You love my beautiful sister. 
I don’t well see how you could help it, and I 
willingly break the only chains that bind you to 
me—your word and honor. You are free, broth- 
er mine,’ I continued, with a light laugh, ‘ free to 
woo and win your bonnie lady, that’ you look 
after so longingly.’ 

“* Nay, dear Mary, do not trifle with my feel- 
ings. Are you in earnest ?” 

“«T am, Norman,’ I replied, quite seriously, 
‘quite in earnest.’ 

“* And have you then, really forgotten me so 
soon ?” 

“*T might have asked him the same ques- 
tion, in the same reproachful tone. I might 
have d with passi h e, as 
my heart dictated — ‘No, no, no — I have not 
forgotten you. I always have, always, ever 
shall love you; but you, false, untrue, fickle, in- 
constant, you have forgotten me and wrung my 
heart with anguish,’ — but I forbore. I only 
smiled in reply, and answered : 

“Never mind. You are how free to woo and 
win Kate; that is all you need care about.’ 

“ And that was all he did care about. Less 
than five minutes saw them together, deep ina 
brilliant flirtation, as Kate called love passages. 
Then by-and-by, when a week passed, they were 
engaged, and Norman, having explained every- 
thing to my father and mother, asked their 
blessing upon Kate’s and his betrothal. Father 
looked stern and shook his head, saying : 

“<T must look to this, young man. I fear 
very much you have trifled with my child’s 
affections. Mary, come here.’ 

“T heard the call in the next room, where I 
sat, endeavoring to regain firmness and compo- 
‘sure to sustain me under the scene which I im- 
agined would be the consequence of Norman’s 
confession and explanation. I entered quietly, 
my nerves set and braced for the effort, and all 
the firmness I could obtain supporting me. 

“«* How is this, Mary, and what means it?’ de- 
manded my father, sternly. 

“*Just this, papa,’ I replied. ‘That Norman 
and I imagined ourselves in love with each other. 
He has discovered his mistake, and really loves 
Kate. As they love each other, please to make 
them happy, dear papa.’ 

«Kate, come here.” 

“ Kate came. 

“€ Do you love this young rascal here, who, 
not content with asking for one of my daughters, 
now asks me for a second, and doesn’t know his 
own mind from one day to another” 

“©Yes, papa, Ido love Norman. But what 
do you mean by saying that he asked for both 
your daughters ?” 

“*Just this; that the fickle, young weather- 
cock imagined himself in love with Mary, and 
about a week before’ your return obtained your 
mother’s and my sanction¥'er engagement ‘be- 
tween them. No sooner do you appear, than he 
veers round and discovers he does not love my 
youngest, but my eldest daughter.’ 

“ Kate drew herself up proudly, and turning 
to Norman said : 

«Mr. Peterson, I find I have been mistaken 
in you. Idid you the honor to suppose you a 
gentleman and a man of honor. I find you are 
neither. For as such, I never can consider the 
man who, while engaged to my sister, pays me 
all a lover’s attentions. I have loved you—’ 

“Kate, Kate, stop!’ I interrupted. ‘You 
do Norman injustice. Since the time he paid 
you the attentions of a lover, he has been free in 
honor to do so. Our engagement has been for 
some time cancelled. Unless you would make 
us both miserable, accept the husband destined 
for you.’ 

“«« And you, Mary ” said Kate, inquiringly. 

“*Me. What about me? Don’t you see I 
am as gay and happy, and light-hearted, as any 
heart whole young lady can possibly be, which 
proves beyond a doubt that I have recovered 
from my malady, if indeed I was ever affected 
by it.’ And humming a gay tune, I turned 
lightly away to conceal the feelings that I was 
fast losing control over. 

“Escaping from the room, I sought my own 
chamber, and well was it that I did so, fora 
passionate fit of hysterical weeping that I could 
no longer repress, succeeded the violence I had 
done my overwrought feelings, and in a measure 
relieved my surcharged heart. But I had not 
long to indulge my grief. All traces of it must 
be obliterated and concealed ; so, after a pas- 
sionate and bitter fit of weeping, I bathed my 
eyes, and in as great a measure as I could, en- 
deavored to conceal all traces of my grief from 
the rest of the family whom.I would have to 
meet at the tea-table. 

“ So it was all arranged satisfactorily ; broth- 
er Will — your father, Ella — saying, that for 
his part, he was delighted at the turn of affairs. 

“© T always grudged you my pet sister, Nor- 
man,’ said he, congratulating his future brother- 
in-law. ‘I thought Kate more suited to you, be- 
cause she is such a superbly beautiful, regal 
creature. Just suited to take the head of your 
establishment in town, while my pretty sister 
Polly is meant to be somebody’s darling, and 
as Iam never going to be married, you know, 
when I get to be a cosy old bachelor, she will 
come and keep house forme. Eh, Mary?’ 

“©O yes, of course, Will.” 

“ After a short engagement they were married 
—married in the parlor where I first saw Norman 
—and I was bridesmaid. 

“ Outwardly calm, with my brain on fire, and 
my heart seething and hissing under the consum- 
ing heat of my great love, I stood up there and 
heard with painfal distinctness the love of my 
heart, him whom my very soul worshipped, pro- 
nouncing the vows that bound him to another— 
heard it all through, and then, as the last words 
of the benediction died away, I fell cold and 
lifeless at the minister’s feet. I was soon re- 
stored to consci , and pleading the ex- 
treme heat of the crowded room, I went out into 
the air for a few moments, and then returned to 
enter into the festivities succeeding the ceremo- 














that not one suspected how gladly I would have 
exchanged that festive scene for solitude ina 
cave, ay, even the darkness of the tomb. None 
have ever suspected it since, Ella, and of all 
| who wondered and surmised why Mary Cham- 
bers refused so many eligible offers, you alone 


| 
| 
| 
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old maid.” 

“My dear, dear aunt, how I pity you,” and 
the affectionate child was about to launch forth 
into invectives upon the inconstancy of man, 
when I stopped her, and leading the conversation 
into another channel, we both forgot for a time, 
by mutual consent, that the inmost recesses of 
my heart had been laid bare. 





TWO THOUSAND PIGS. 


In a village not many miles from Cincinnati, 
the great Western metropolis, dwelt a barber, 
who was in d cire es, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, of a beautiful and “ pecooliath 
lithp,” as he called it. In this town, as in larger 
cities, it was the peculiar province of the police 
to arrest all swine running at large, or loafing in 
secret, and either sell the same for the benefit of 
the poor, or deliver them to the owner for a small 
compensation. It happened that our barber, 
whom we shall designate as Fisher, had made 
purchases at one of these sales, without procur- 
ing the necessary buildings for the reception of 
his obstinate charges. Not knowing what course 
to pursue, he proceeded to the residence of a 
widow lady—Mrs. Y—, to obtain*the temporary 
_ of a pen to place them in, and addressed her 
thus: 

“ Mitheth Y—, I come to athk you if you kin 
lend me your pig-pen for a few dayth ?” 

“My pig-pen! Why, Mr. Fisher, what can 
you want with my pig-pen ?” 

“Thave just been purchathing thome thwine— 
two thowth and pigth—at conthable’th thale, and 
want to put them in your pen.” 

_ “Why, Mr. Fisher, my pen wont hold so many 
pigs as you have. What on airth did you buy 
them for ?” 

“T bought them for my own family uthe, 
ma’am; and I’m thertain your pen will be thufti- 
ciently large for them.” 

“ My pen will only hold twenty-five common 
sized ones.” 

“ Well, if it will hold twenty-five hogth, it will 
thurely hold two thows and pigth!’ 

“Two thousand pigs! hy, it wont hold 
the twentieth part of them.’ 

“Underthand me, ma’am; I don’t thay two 
thouthand pigth, but two thowth — and pigth!” 

“T hear you; two thousand pigs! I think the 
man’s d d. Two th d pigs in that 
pen! He’s certainly crazy !’”” - 

“ Mitheth Y—, I tell you again, I don’t mean 
two Saal pigth, but two thowth and two 
pigt! ” 

“O, Mr. Fisher, is that what youmean? My 
pen is at your service, sir.” 

“I thank you thintherely, ma’am,” lisped the 
relieved Fisher, as he-started for the pig-pen, in 
which he soon deposited his two thows and pigth. 
— Cincinnati Emporium. 











SCENE IN AN ACTOR’S LIFE, 


The manager of a strolling company tells this 
story. He was playing through New England, 
but unsuccessfully. Nothing would draw. His 
company were literally starving—the men moodi- 
| paced the stage—the women, who had kept up 

eir spirits to the last, sitting silent and sorraw- 
ful; and the children, little sufferers! actually 
crying for food. 

“T saw all this,” says the manager, “and I 
began to feel very suicidal. It was night, and I 
looked about fora rope. At length I spied just 
what I wanted. A rope dangled at the prompt- 
side, and near a steep flight of stairs which led to 
a dressing-room. ‘That’s it!’ said I, with 
gloomy satisfaction ; I’ll mountthose stairs, noose 
myself, and drop quietly off in the night; but 
first let me see whether it is firmly fastened or no. 

r dingly app hed, gave a pull at the 
rope, when ‘ whish! whish!’ I found 1 had set 
the rain a-going. And nowa thought struck me. 
I leaped, danced and shouted madly for joy. 

“Where did you get your liquor from? 
shouted the ‘ walking gentl ’ of he pany. 

“« He’sgone mad!’ said Mrs. —, principal 
laily-actress of the corps. ‘ Poor fellow! hunger 
has madehima maniac. Heaven shield us from 
a like fate!’ 

“* Hunger!’ shouted I, ‘we shall be hungry 
no more! Here’s food from above (which was 
literally true), manna in the wilderness, and all 
that sort of thing. We'll feed on rain; we'll 
feed on rain !’ 

“I seized a hatchet, and mounting by a lad- 
der, soon brought the rain-box tumbling to the 
ground. 

‘My meaning was now understood. An end 
of the box was pried off, and full a bushel of 
dried beans and peas were poured out, to the 
delight of all. Some were stewed immediately, 
and although rather hard, I never relished any- 
thing more. But while the operation of aah. 
ing was going on below, we amused ourselves 
with parching some beans upon the sheet-iron— 
the ‘thunder’ of the theatre—set over an old 
farnace, and heated by rosin from the lightning- 
bellows. 

‘So we fed upon rain, cooked by thunder-and- 
lightning.”—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

. 








TIT FOR TAT, 


“A few days since,” writes at attorney, “as I 
was sitting with Brother D——, in his office, in 
Court Square, a client came in, and said : 

“*Squire D: 3 , the stabler, shaved 
me fearfully, yesterday, and I want to come up 
with him.’ 

“* State your case,’ says D——. 

“ Client—‘ I asked him how much he would 
charge me for a horse and wagon to go to Ded- 
ham? He said one dollar and a half. I took 
the team and when I came back, I paid him one 
dollar and a half, and he said he wanted another 
dollar and a half for coming back, and made me 
pay it.’ 

““D—— gave him some legal advice, which 
the client immediately acted upon as follows : 

‘He went to the stabler and said : 

“* How much will you charge me for a horse 
and wagon to go to Salem ”” 

“ Stabler replied—‘ Five dollars.’ 

«* Harness him up.’ 

“ Client went to Salem, came back by railroad, 
went to the stable, saying : 

“*Here is your money,’ paying him five 
dollars. 

““* Where is my horse and wagon’? says W. 

“* He is at Salem,’ says client ; ‘I only hired 
him to go to Salem.’”—New York Picayune. 











UNITING METALS. 


As an improvement upon the existing mode 
of joining metals, Mr. A. Parkes, of Birming- 
ham, proposes that zine or zinc and mercury 
should be used, instead of the ordinary solders. 
The zinc may be used in strips, with a flax 
placed between the edges or surfaces of the metal 
to be joined, or the zinc or zinc and mercury 
may be used in a granular state with a flux. The 
surfaces are heated with gas or otherwise until 
the zinc or zinc amalgam fiows, when the sur- 
faces are subjected to a higher heat for a short 
time, by which process the joining will then be 





by with a zest and enjoyment so apparently real, 


know the secret that made your Aunt Mary an 


“I WILL TRY.” 


There is a society im Londen known as the 

| Society of Arts. ‘Ite ebject is the encewrage- 

ment of talent in the various departments of art. 

Prizes are awarded by the society, sometimes to 

| humbler artisans for improvements in weaving, 

| orin the manefacture of bonnets, lace, ex artite 
cial flowers. 

More than half a century ago, a little fellow, 
| named William Ross, not twelve years of age, 

was talking with his mother about ‘an exhibition 
of painting at the society’s rooms. William was 
very fond of paintings, and could himself draw 
and color with remarkable skill. “ Look you, 
William,” said his mother ; “I saw some paint- 
ings in the exhibition which did not seem to me 
half as good as some of yours.” 

William knew that, his mother was no flatterer, 
and he said,“ I have a mind to ask permission 
to hang one or two of my paintings on the walls 
at the next exhibition.” 

_“ Why not try for one of the prizes?” asked 
his mother. ‘Nothing venture, nothing have, 
you can but try.” 

“And I wil try,” said William. “I havea 
historical subject in my head, out of which I 
think I can make a picture. The death of Wat 
Tyler. If I fail, where will be the harm? I 
can try again.” 

Without more ado, little William went to 
work. He first acquainted himself with the 
various costumes of the year 1381, he learned 
how the king and the noblemen used to dress, 
and what sort of clothes were worn by the poor 
pasele and laborers, to which class Wat yi r 

longed. He also learned what sort of weapons 
were carried in those days. After having given 
some time to the study of these things, he ac- 
quainted himself thoroughly with the historical 
incident attending the death of the bold rioter. 
He grouped in imagination the persons who 
were present at the scene — the king and his at- 
tendants, Walworth, the mayor, Wat Tyler him- 
self, and in the background some of his raffian- 
ly companions. After many trials and many 
failures, he completed a sketch which he decided 
to transfer to canvass. 

He now labored diligently at his task, and 
took every opportunity to improve himself in a 
knowledge of colors and their effects. At length 
the day for handing in his picture arrived. ie 
then had to wait a month before there was any 
decision as to its merits. On the day appointed 
for the announcement of the decision, many per- 
sons of distinction were present, including la- 
dies. The meeting was presided over by the 
Duke of Norfolk. After the transaction of some 
business, it was announced that the prize of a 
silver palette for the best historical picture was 
awarded to the painter of the piece entitled, 
“ The Death of Wat Tyler.” 

When it was found that little William Ross 
was the successfal artist, the applause of the au- 
dience broke forth with enthusiasm. To see 
such @ little fellow gain a prize over competitors 
of mature age, was a novelty and surprise. 
William was summoned with his picture to the 
duke’s chair, and there he received such counsel 
and encouragement as were of great service to 
him in his future career. He is now Sir Wil- 
liam Ross, miniature portrait painter to the 
queen, having risen to fortune and fame, by car- 
rying out with determination and perseverance, 
his simple promise to his mother, of “I will try.” 
—Sargent’s School Monthly. 


Our Curious Department, 
e {Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Transference of Vitality. 
The transference of vitality which seems to occur when 
young persons are habitually placed in contact with the 


aged, is well attested by very competent authorities. A 
distinguished author, Dr. James Copeland, says:—“ A 














not caure of dep 1 vital power is the 
young sleeping with the aged. This, however explained, 
has been too long ‘ked. I have i ly met 





with the counterpart of the following case. I was, a few 
years ago, consulted about a pale, sickly and thin boy, of 
about four or five years of age. He sppeared to have no 
specific ailment, but there was a slow and remarkable 
decline of flesh and strength, and of the energy of the 
fi i After inquiring into the history of the case, 
it came out that he was a very robust and plethoric child 
up to his third year, when his grandmother—a very old 
person—took him to sleep with her; that he soon after 
lost his good looks, and that he continued to decline pro- 

jive) ig the medical treatment to 
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which he was subjected.” 





A Centennarian Preacher. 

About twelve years ago there was living in the town of 
Frankford, near Utica, New York, a man by the name of 
Marvey, 111 years of age. He had been for three-fourths 
of a century a preacher of the gospel. From an inform- 
ant, who saw him at that time, we learned that he was 
born in Dutchess county, New York. and that he dis- 
tinctly remembered running about there in the woods a 
hundred years ago! During bis life he had devoted some 
of his time and attention to farming, but always preached 
—and was doing so when we heard of him! He walked 
without any assistance, except that of a staff. His con- 
versation, as well as his style of preaching, was animated 
—and freq ly his eye brigh i with the vivacity of 
youth. His mind appeared to be clear and sound, and 
his voice was strong enough to be heard through an as- 
semblage of a thousand persons, or more. Wherever he 
went, multitudes flocked to hear him. 








Singular Discovery. 

Death was once found in the pot, and now he has been 
detected in the snuff-box. Long ago the destroyer was 
found in the snuff, but since that he bas been discovered 
lingering in the box itself. In boxes lined with very thin 
lead—but especially in cases where the leaden lining is 
thicker, and which are much used by the Paris retailera— 
a chemical action takes place, the result of which is to 
charge the snuff with sub-acetate of lead. This result 
was suspected by Chevalier, and has been confirmed by 
Boudet, of Paris, and Mayer, of Berlin, by long and care- 
ful experiments. The latter learned chemist traces sev- 
eral deaths and cases of ‘‘saturnuine paralysis” to the 
patients having taken snuff from packets, the inner en- 
velope of which was thin sheet-lead, in constant contact 
with the powdered weed. 


A long Journey. 

‘Saturday afternoon,” says the Detroit Advertiser, 
‘we saw a Swedish lady at the depot on her way to her 
husband at Sheboygan, who left Sweden one year last 
Augast for this country. and has consequently been over 
fourteen months on her way! She was shipwrecked twice, 
the first time on the coast of Scotiand, on board an Amer- 
ican vessel called the ‘May Queen’ She has endured in- 
numerable hardships on the way, and paid her passage 
twice, with that of her children, who accompany her 
She bas three children—girls, from about seven to tweive 
years of age. She had been to this country before, and 
returned to Sweden on a visit. The family took the cars 
for Chicago, Saturday night, greatly rejoiced that their 
long journey was so near a termination.” 





Action of Sugar on the Teeth. 

M Lares, of France, in the course of his investigations 
on the teeth, has arrived at the following conclusions — 
First, that re6ined sugar, either from cane or beets, is ia 
jarious to healthy teeth, either by immediate contact 
with these organs, or by the gas developed owing to its 
stoppage in the stomach ; second, that if a tooth is mace 
rated in s saturated solution of suger, it is so mach alter- 
ed in the chemical com posit that it becomes gelatio- 
ous, and iw enamel! opaque, , aod easily broken ; 
third, this modification is due, not to free aed, but to a 
tendency of sugaz to combice with the calcareous basis 





accomplished.— Scientific American. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOVED—THE Lt ST. 


BY A. L. STANLEY. 
Close the coffin lid above her, 
Place her in her damp, cold bed; 
And in silence let her slumber— 
The young, the beautiful, the dead. 
She was lovely as the spring-time, 
Smiling in its new-born glee; 
Brimming full of life and gladness, 
As a prisoned bird let free. 
She was gentie as the streamlet 
Murmuring through the grassy dell, 
O’er which wild flowers bending sweetly, 
Blushing, kiss each silvery swell. 
But she 's gone, with all her beauty— 
Gone, with all her noble truth ; 
And her gentle, loving kindness : 
All have perished in her youth. 
And now by the silvery fountain, 
With its waters bright and free, 
Calmly sleeps the loved, the lost one, 
‘Neath the weeping willow tree. 
And often when the twilight blushes 
All the glade in beauty lave, 
I steal to where she calmly slumbers, 
And scatter flowers o'er her grave. 
O, why is earth so steeped with sorrow! 
Why om beauty must death feed! 
Why the loved so early perish! 
Why write on all earth's treasures— dead! 


| Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 9. 
Church of England established in Boston by King 

Charles's Commissioners—The Old South opened 

for Episcopal services—Origin of the King’s 

Chapel— King Philip's War breaks out—Strength 

of the New England Colonies—Grand prepara- 

tions for the Indian War—Decisive and terrible 
battle at Fort Narragansett— Overthrow of Philip. 

Tue introduction of the Church of England 
into Boston, as may well be supposed, was a 
very distasteful matter to the rigid Puritans of the 
new settlement. There were, however, a few 
among the first immigrants who secretly favored 
this platform of religion, and after some ten or 
fifteen years of quiet, they began to agitate the 
subject of forming a church. But their petition 
for leave was sternly denied by the General 
Court, and it was not until 1665, when the com- 
missioners from King Charles II. were in Bos- 
ton, that, taking advantage of their presence, the 
believers ventured to form a church. Several 
years after this they organized a regular society 
and held meetings for public worship in the 
library of the Town House. When the imperi- 
ous Andros arrived in 1686, and assumed his 
powers as governor, one of his first steps was to 
order thg Old South Church to be opened for the 
Episcopal service; and on Friday, March 25th, 
1687, church service was performed there, very 
much to the disgast of the Paritan brethren, who 
had declared that they could not in conscience, 
suffer the house to be occupied for such a pur- 
pose as the.governor proposed. During the next 
year a wooden meeting house, with a steeple, 
was built for the Episcopalians, upon the lot at 
we corner of Schaol and Tremont Streets, where 
the Stuae Chapel now stands. This land be 
longed to the town, as a part of the first burial- 
ground, and-it is supposed that Andros exercised 
the king’s power of eminent domain, and of his 
own will appropriated it to the use of the church. 
For «along time this building was called His 
Majesty’s Chapel, and subsequently the King’s 
Chapel ; also in 1713, the Queen’s Chapel, in 
honor of Queen Anne. This wooden structure 
gave way to the present massive edifice of stone, 
which was built in 1749, the corner-stone being 
laid with great ceremony, by Governor Shirley 
The name of King’s Chapel was continued until 
after the Revolution, and it is only within a tew 
years that it has been entirely superseded by that 
of Stone Chapel. 

The breaking out of King Philip’s war, which 
occurred in June, 1675, absorbed the attention 
cf the peop!e of Boston, and led them, in com- 
mon with the other New England colonists, to 
take the most decisive measures to resist this 
formidable Indian movement for the utter ex- 
termination of the white race. At this time the 
New England colonies were estimated to con- 
tain one hundred and twenty towns, and as many 
thousand inhabitants, of whom about sixteen 
thousand were capable of bearing arms. The 
lands possessed by the colonists had all been 
acquired from the Indians by amicable arrange- 
ment, and usually by purchase. In the steady 
progress of the colonists, the wilderness had bow- 
ed befure them, and the savage inhabi found 





them, precipitated the contest, at least a year be- 
fore the time fixed for the general rising. In 
June, 1775, a party of them entered the town of 
Swansea, in the Plymouth colony, and near to 
Mount Hope, the seat of King Philip. These 
marauders slaughtered the cattle, plundered the 
houses, and fired upon the inhabitants, killing 
several. Intelligence of the murder of the Swan- 
sea people having reached Boston, a foot com- 
pany under Captain Henchman, and a troop of 
horse, under Captain Prentice, immediately 
marched for Mount Hope, and were joined by 
another company of volunteers, under Captain 
Mosely, and the Plymouth forces under Captain 
Cudworth. The next morning after their arrival 
at Swansea, the combined forces crossed the 
bridge that led to Mount Hope, and drove the 
enemy before them fora mile and ahalf. En- 
sign Savage, a youth of scarcely twenty years, 
distinguished himself as a hero in this engage- 
ment. He was in the very thickest of the fight, 
and surrounded by some ten or twelve of the 
enemy; and though wounded by a bullet in the 
thigh, he bravely defended his colors and pre- 
servedthemfromtheenemy. Several skirmishes 
with the enemy succeeded to this, and Philip was 
at length driven to retreat from Mount Hope to 
aswamp near Pocasset. At this place the Eng 
lish attacked him, but were repulsed. This 
partial success encouraged Philip and his con- 
federates, and hostilities were pursued through 
out the colonies by the various tribes. Brook 
field in Worcester county, was attacked by a 
large force uf the Nipmuck Indians in August of 
the same year, anid every house but one burned 
During the month of September, Hadley, Deer- 
field and Northfield, on the Connecticut River 
were attacked by a body of seven hundred war 
riors, and many persons killed and buildings 
consumed. The celebrated massacre at Bloody 
Brook, Deerfield, at which ninety men were 
slain, took place at this time. 

The three colonies uf M husetts Bay, Ply- 
mouth and Connecticut, furmed a confederacy 
fur the purpose of prosecuting the war with great- 
er vigor. ‘Two thousand troops were raised in 
the three colonies, during the full of 1676, and 
in the winter of that year the decisive blow was 
struck by which the Indian power was broken. 
This was the celebrated expedition against the 
Narragansetts, which tribe had openly united 
with the forces of King Philip. Six companies 
from Massachusetts with a troop of horse, com- 
posed a portion of the expedition, which consist- 
ed of a thousand men, and under the command 
of Governor Winslow of Plymouth, as com- 
mander-in-chief. The preparation and march 
of this army, the largest that New England had 
then seen, were most prompt and persevering. 
In the depth of winter “=. marched through 
deep snow, into te he e Rhode Island 
wilderness, and attacked ormidable foe in 
his strong position. The indian fortification 
stood upon a rising ground in the midst of a 
swamp, and was sufficiently large to contain five 
or six hundred wigwams. It was surrounded by 
palisades, which were encompassed by a hedge 
nearly a rod in thickness. The single entrance 
to this enclosure was guarded by a block house. 
The English advanced promptly to the attack, 
and after a bloody fight, in which five captains 
and many men were killed, they carried the en- 
trance and had a hand-to hand fight with the 
Indians within. This struggle lasted for three 
hours, and after being once driven from the en- 
closure, the English at length became masters of 
the place and set the wigwams on fire Seven 
hundred warriors were killed in the action, and 
some three hundred more died of their wounds or 
perished in the conflagration. The loss of the 
English was eighty-five killed, and one hundred 
and fifty wounded. Among the killed were Cap- 
tains Davenport of Boston, Johnson of Roxbury, 
and Gardner of Salem. The surviving Indians 
fled into a cedar swamp at a small distance, and 
the English, for want of nearer accommodations, 
were obliged to march sixteen miles during a 
cold and stormy night, to the town of Wickford, 
on Narragansett Bay. 

From this tremendous blow the confederated 
Indians never recovered, though they kept up 
hostilities in different localities, for some time 
after. The English promptly met them, and 
sending detachments into their territories, were 
in almost all cases successful in destroying them. 
Philip displayed a firmness and indomitable 
energy under all these reverses, which drew 
forth unwilling tributes of admiration from his 
foes. His warriors were cut off, his chief men, 
his wife and family were killed or taken prisgn- 
ers; but he would not listen to terms of com- 








their yame dispersed, and their favorite haunts 
invaded. These consequences had not been an- 
ticipated in their ignorant minds, when they sold 
their lands to the whites; and when they sub- 
sequently realized them, they were roused to 
savage fury, and longed to rescue their country 
from the possession of the obnoxious. intruders. 
This feeling was quite general among the vari- 
ous tribes in New England, and it needed only 
an influential and powerful leader to appear, in 
order to combine this hostile feeling in one 
mighty and concerted movement, to sweep the 
whites from the face of the land. Such a man 
was found in Philip, the grandson of Massassoit, 
Sachem and King of the Wampanoags. His 
grandfather was friendly to the whites, but he 
bad ever been their enemy. He was a great 
warrior, and a deep and sagacious man, who ex- 
erted a powerful influence over all the Indian 
people. By his indefatigable exertions and great 
powers of intrigue, he succeeded in combining 
the Indians in all parts of New England, in a 
common effort for the destruction of the colonists. 

During the progress of this formidable con- 
spiracy, King Philip, like a wily statesman, was 
making the most soothing professions of peace 
and friendship towards the whites, and at length 
succeeded in maturing a masterly plan, whereby 
all the Indians should arise at once, in all quar- 
tars, in the spring of 1676, and drive the Eng- 
lish entirely out of the land. But the artful con- 
spirator was unable to control the fire he had 
kindled, until the appoinf€d time for it to break 
forth. Some of his adherents, acting upon the 
hostile sentiments with which he had inspired 





promise, and actually shot dead one of his coun- 
sellors who ventured to advise submission 

Hunted from swamp to swamp, like a wild beast, 
he was at length killed by the avenging hand of 
the brother of him whom he had shot. The 
death of Philip was the signal for submission on 
the part of the Indians in all the neighboring 
country. They at once came under the power 
of the English, or fled to distant and strange 
nations. Never was peace more welcome than 
it then was to these weakened and exhausted 
colonists. They had lost during this short but 
tremendous war, upwards of six hundred of their 
principal inhabitants, either in battle or by In- 
dian assassination; twelve or thirteen towns 
were entirely destroyed, and about six hundred 
buildings, chiefly dwelling-houses, burned. The 
fate of Philip, as viewed at this distance of time, 
cannot but excite our sympathy, however neces- 
sary his death was to the peace and prosperity of 
the colonies. He was a great warrior, and the 
devoted champion of his race and country, and 
pursued his aim with a wisdom and fortitude 
seldom equalled even in the history of civilized 
man. He was no merciless barbarian, devoid 
of human feeling ; for he wept in bitterness of 
spirit the loss of his wife and friends; and his 
implacable enmity to the whites was prompted 
solely by his zeal for the welfare of his kindred 
and race. Mount Hope in Bristol, Rhode Isl- 
and, still stands as a monument to this great 
chief's memory; and a sheltered niche or alcove 
in the rock upon its summit, is still pointed out 
as King Philip’s seat, where he was wont to sit 
in couneil, with his confederate warriors around 
him. 
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TO CORRESPOS DENTS. 


GarTano, Newark, N. J.—Nous vous remercions, mon- 
sieur, de vos renseignemens au sujet du drapeau fran- 
qais, et nous les reproduirons avant peu dans le “ Pic- 
torial,’’ au benefice de nos lecteurs. 

Aquarius — Zoophites are the animals which form madre- 
pores. corals, sponges, etc. 

‘* WattHaM.’— The game of cricket has been derived 
from the Saxon Cricce, or Creag, a crooked stick or club. 

Reaper.—The lines 

The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day, 

are by Milton. 

Puitopena, River Head, New York.—A stereoscope with 
a set of views. 

A Supscriser, New Bedford, Mass.—The term ‘“‘ Gambit ” 
is derived from the Italians, who, when in wrestling, 
give their opponents some apparent advantage for the 
purpose of tripping them up. In chess, it is used when 
a pawn is purposely given up by the player who has 
the first move. @ pawn sacrificed is called the 
“Gambit Pawn.” 

Purw.—Every year, the number of which is divisible by 
4 without a remainder, is a leap-year, except the last 
year of the century, which is leap-year only when di- 
visible by 400 without a remainder. Thus the year 
1900 will not be leap year. 

J.U —In England and Weles there are 52 public asylums 
and hospitals, containing 16,919 patients; 110 private 
or licensed houses, containing 6270 patients; besides a 
number of workhouses, in which lunatic wards are still 
maintained. 

C M.—The celebrated weeping-willow planted by Pope at 
Twickenham, was felled about thirty years ago. The 
cutting came from Spain, in a package enclosing a 
present for Lady Suffolk. Pope happened to be pres- 
ent when the covering was taken off the package, and 
he observed that the pieces of stick seemed to exhibit 
some traces of vegetation. ‘‘ Possibly,” said he, * they 
may produce something which we have not in Eng- 
land.’ Impressed with this idea, he planted a piece in 
his garden, and it produced the willow-tree which has 
given birth to so many others. 

ADVENTURER.—The distance from Fort Leavenworth 
Kansas, to the new gold fields of Pike’s Peak is 794 
miles, and is travelled in twenty-five days. The coun- 
try is similar to the mountain districts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

R. C.—In Sydney the shortest day is the 2lst of June, 
and the longest is the 22d of December. Frost is very 
unusual, and snow is led asa remarkable phe- 
nomenon. We should not think such a measure would 
be likely to prove advantageous, as great skill is re- 
quired in the manufacture as well as care in the eulti- 


vation. 

M. D—It is said that Auber, the well-known French 
composer, always made a point of never hearing any of 
his own operas performed a second time, for fear that 
through any intluence he might be induced to repeat 
the ideas contained in them. 





THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA, 

This once flourishing island is fast declining 
in the scale of material and moral prosperity, 
and threatens ere long to sink intoa state of 
barbarism, if some effective remedy be not 
adopted to arrest its decadence. This remedy 
has been sought by the British government, in 
the introduction of the coolie system for the pur- 
pose of supplying laborers to cultivate the plan- 
tations. These coolies are Asiatics, and usually 
Chinese, who are contracted to labor on the sugar 
estates for a period of years, at prices far below 
the usual value of ,in the West Indies 
The class of persons contracted with, is usually 
the lowest of the low im the crowded seaports of 
China; and the mode of obtaining them, their 
passage across the ocean in crowded holds, and 
their subjection to compulsory labor for a term 
of years, make of this famous coolie system 
nothing less than slavery, with the simple sub- 
stitution of the Asiatic native for the African. 
No females are taken in these coolie ships, and 
consequently the men thus decoyed into Jamaica, 
under false pretences, are forced to amalgamate 
with the degraded black population of the island. 
This amalg ion of 1 and discord 
races in their lowest condition can only be pro- 
ductive of the worst moral and social evils, and 
can never regenerate Jamaica. 

The very fact, that England, after twenty 
years’ experience of free negro labor in that 
island, has now been compelled to resort to the 
coolie system, in order to save this valuable pos- 
session from entire waste and ruin, is a most 
convincing proof that her policy towards Jamaica 
was unwise. Some twenty years ago, England 
decreed the forcible abolition of slavery in all 
her West Indian possessions, appropriating 
£20,000,000, to compensate the owners for the 
loss which they would incur by the change. This 
transition of the negroes to the condition of free- 
men was made gradual, through the medium of 
an apprenticeship, and the emancipated commu- 
nity attained the right of self-government, with- 
out the violent fluctuations of civil commotion. 
Yet it has been found that the free blacks did not 
become an intelligent and industrious agricul- 
tural people ; on the contrary, they have relapsed 
from the partially intelligent state which they 
had attained under the rule of the whites, and 
are retrograding towards barbarism. The num- 
bers and influence of the white population have 
steadily and rapidly decreased, and will ere long 
be wholly extinct. The supply of agricultural 
labor, and, as a consequence, the products of 
agriculture, have greatly diminished, and the 
trade and commerce of the island are dwindling 
away. 

At the same time, the social condition of the 
blacks is marked by alarming indications of 
sloth, misery and want. The attendant decline 
in the moral condition of the people of Jamaica, 
resulting from the mistaken philanthropy of the 
home government, is equally observable. Reli- 
gion has waned; churches have been closed ; 
schools have fallen into decay ; many ministers 
of the gospel have fled the country ; the marriage 
rite is neglected ; the social position of woman 
has been degraded; and vice and crime have 
spread themselves over the land with a rankness 
ot growth that emulates the noisome vegetation 
which has usurped the former fields of labor. 
The government of the colony is in the hands of 
the blacks, the few whites that are left havimg lit- 
tle or no voice in making the laws, and being 
the victims of class legislation directed against 
themselves. What little influence the whites 
still command, is owing to their superior wealth 
and intelligence; and it is the aim of the black 
rulers to overthrow them, and cause them to 
abandon their property. Not content with what 
lands they have acquired by free sale and pur- 
chase, and by squatting upon tracts which twenty 








abandoned by their former proprietors to the 
first comer, their present purpose appears to be 
to force the owners of the estates still under cul- 
tivation to dispose of the remains of their prop- 
erty to them exclusively, menacing the island, 
in case of their persistent opposition, with the 
fate of Hayti. This threat of general massacre 
is thrown out by a newspaper whose senior 
editor, a mulatto, is the governor’s first minister, 
and mayor of the city of Kingston. 

There are not more than half of the estates 
under full cultivation now that there were twenty 
years ago ; and the present agricultural and in- 
dustrial products are but a third of what they 
then were. Coffee plantations that once pro- 
duced from seventy to one hundred hogsheads 
of coffee, are now completely overgrown with 
wood and impenetrable jungle. In the parish of 
Metcalf, one of the most fertile and once one of 
the most flourishing districts of the island, may 
now be seen the abandoned ruins of five coffee 
plantations, which once gave an annual income 
of from ten to twenty-five thousand dollars each 
to their respective owners. They are now en- 
tirely overrun with rank tropical vegetation, and 
not a coffee tree is cultivated in the whole dis- 
trict. The former proprietors have gone ; some 
have left the country in poverty, others have died 
beggars, and others have sunk into obscurity, 
nobody knows where. The negroes who now 
occupy the district give themselves up to idle- 
ness and obscurity, preferring to live upon the 
wild fruits which nature furnishes abundantly, 
and to bask in the sun, rather than cultivate the 
soil. Where the plantations are still carried on, 
the blacks work only when the fancy strikes 
them, and often waste days of the most valuable 
seasons in idleness, to the great injury of the 
sugar and cotton crops, and ruin of the owners. 
The traveller, who lands in any of the seaport 
towns of Jamaica, witnesses a scene of decay 
. which fully equals the desolation of the interior, 
as ubove described. A wide expanse of ruins 
meets his eye, indicating, by its extent, the state 
of prosperity which formerly existed there. The 
rapid growing cactus, in all its varieties, is fast 
weaving a dense jungle over the houses and 
gardens where comfort and intelligence once pre- 
sided, and burying all traces of civilization trom 
view. 

Such is the present deplorable state of the 
once prosperous island of Jamaica, as described 
by recent travellers there, and such are its dreary 
prospects for the future. Coolie labor cannot 
save or restore it, and there seems to be no other 
destiny for it, than its pl band t by 
the white race, and relapse into a barbarism more 
degraded than that which Columbus found there 
upwards of three hundred and fifty years ago. 
This appears to be the inevitable result of the 
mock philanthropy of Great Britain, which, for 
the sake of quieting agitation at home, unwisely 
interfered with the organization of labor in a 
distant colony, entirely regardless of the wishes 
ori of its subj there. The twenty 
million pounds which it wrung from its squalid 
laborers at home, is thrown away; the property 
of its subjects in Jamaica abandoned to waste 
and destruction; the black race of the island 
plunged into a state of idleness, vice and misery, 
that is dreadful to behold; and one of its fair- 
est possessions in the West Indies cast off from 
civilization, and left to drift adown the dark 
stream of barbarism ! 
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TREATMENT OF CIDER AND BUTTER, 

Two valuable processes, for use in every-day 
life, have just been given to the public, by one 
of which cider may be preserved from souring, 
and by the other, rancid butter restored to 
sweetness. The former process has been dis- 
covered by Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, 
and by him communicated to the Massachu-etts 
Horticultural Society. He recommends the use 
of sulphite of lime, to arrest the fermentation of 
cider at the proper stage, and preserve its sweet~ 
ness; and states the result of his own experience, 
and that of quitea number of his friends who 
have tried it, as being conclusive in its favor. 
His theory is, that the albuminous matter held 
in solution in cider, causes the sugar of cider to 
ferment, first forming alcohol, and then changing 
that alcohol into acetic acid, which makes the 
cider sour. His aim is to check the fermentation 
by withdrawing the albuminous matter just as 
soon as the acid begins to form; and for this 
purpose the sulphite of lime is employed, which 
is a salt made soluble only by acid, and will 
remain inert until the acid presents itself. As 
soon as ascetic acid appears, this substance is 
acted upon by it, yields sulphurous acid, which 
destroys the ferment, and then settles at the bot- 
tom with the lees. He also increases the quan- 
tity of sugar in the cider, in order to employ a 
greater portion of the fermenting force of the 
albumen in the primary production of alcohol, 
and leave less to act upon the alcohol in the pro- 
duction of ascetic acid. The course of treat- 
ment recommended by him is, to let new cider 
from sour apples ferment from one to three 
weeks, according to the warmth of the weather, 
and then add from half a pound to two pounds 
of white crushed sugar to each gallon, in propor- 
tion to the acidity of the cider. He then mixes 
with a quart of the cider, drawn from the cask, 
a quarter of an ounce of sulphite of lime to each 
gallon, and having stirred the powder and cider 
until intimately mixed, pours the mixture into 
the cask, agitates the liquor briskly and 
thoroughly for a few minutes, and then lets it 
settle. The fermentation will cease at once, and 
after a few days, the cider will become clear 
and ready for bottling or racking off. Cider 
thus prepared will retain its taste for draught, 
and if bottled, it becomes sparkling, and may 
be kept for any length of time. 

For the restoration of rancid butter, the New 
England Caltivator gives us a process discov- 
ered by a Belgian farmer in the vicinity of Brus- 
sels. He succeeded in removing the bad smell 
and taste of rancid butter by mixing chloride of 
lirfle with it, and by that means restored ail the 
sweetness of fresh butter to that, the taste and 
odor of which were insupportable. This won- 
derful success led him to make more careful ex- 
periments as to the proportion of the chloride 














years ago were valuable plantations, though now 


necessary to use; and the result arrived at was, 








that twelve or fifteen drops of chloride of lime 
to the pound, added to a sufficient quantity of 
water to work the butter over in, was all that 
need be used. The butter must be thoroughly 
worked over in the water, until all parts of it 
have come in contact with the solution, and may 
be kept standing in the water for an hour or 
two. After that, it is to be worked in pure wa- 
ter to rinse it, and is then ready for use. There 
is nothing injurious inthe chloride of lime, used 
in such minute quantities as this; and indeed 
the proportion might be increased, if necessary, 
without producing any deleterious effects. 








A WORTHY BOSTON NOTION, 

The Boston Dispensary is a benevolent insti- 
tution, whose office it is to furnish the sick poor 
of Boston with medicine and medical attendance 
free of charge. It has been in operation for 
sixty-two years, and during that long period, has 
done a vast amount of good in a quiet and un- 
obtrusive way. It is still doing good to the fall 
extent of the means at its command, and would 
do yet more, if those means could be increased. 
Of late, the annual subscriptions of the charitable 
have fallen off, partly owing to the financial 
troubles which have dep d the ¢ ity, 
and partly from an erroneous impression that the 
Dispensary is richly endowed with funds, and 
has no need of extraneous assistance. The in- 
come of its available funds is by no means equal 
to the increasing demands upon its aid, which a 
constantly increasing population involves; and 
the institution must stay its hand in the midst of 
its usefulness, if the benevolent do not provide 
adequate means to enable it to help all the sick 
and needy who look to it for relief. The directors 
say, iu their last report, that the Dispensary will 
indeed have an addition to its funds many years 
hence, as a residuary legatee, but those funds, 
by the will of the testator, are applicable to a par- 
ticular purpose. They are, however, in need of 
present aid, to make their present organization 
fully available for the care of the sick poor, in a 
city population of 160,000 people. They have 
already been compelled to discontinue the dis- 
pensing of medicines in the outer sections of the 
city, owing to the smallness of their means, and 
thus to oblige patients to travel long distances to 
the central office in Bennet Street. The city is 
divided into eight districts, in each one of which 
the society employs a district physician for gra- 
tuitous attendance upon the sick; and were the 
means ample, it would have a dispensary of med- 
icine in each, for the better accommodation of 
the poor. The directors very properly suggest 
that the city government might, in its capacity 
of guardian for the poor, afford to the Dispen- 
sary the needed means for the full performance 
of its duty to all the sick poor within its reach. 
New York city aids its five Dispensaries, and 
why should not Boston aid hers? Certain it is 
that every dollar, judiciously expended in this 
manner, is a dollar saved to the public, in the 
cost of supporting poor-houses and alms-houses. 








A STORY SPCILED. 

A story has lately been going the rounds of 
the papers, relating how a fashionably dressed 
woman went into Stewart’s marble palace on 
Broadway, New York, selected a five hundred- 
dollar shawl, and tendered a two th d dollar 
bill in payment. The cashier sent the bill out 
to test its genuineness, whereat the lady was in- 
dignant, took her bill back, and was about to 
leave the store, but was propitiated by humble 
apologies, and induced to take the shawl, hand- 
ing the cashier the bill and receiving fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in change. But she had changed 
the bill, in the meanwhile, and paid for the shawl 
with a counterfeit one. A very good story it 
was, but lacking the essential element of truth. 
No such affair happened. 








Tue Masor’s Evoquence.—Major Brown, 
some years ago, occupied a seat in the Legisla- 
ture of one of our Western States. The sub- 
ject of general improvement was being dis- 
cussed, and among the rest, a bill for improving 
roads was before the House. The major spread 
himself hugely in favor ofthe bill. Pointing out 
the beauties and benefits of roads, “why, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, “lock at the Mi-chi-gan road, 
sir—straight as a bee-line, sir; and, gentlemen, 
so straight that you can see a red dog a mile 
long, sir!” 
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Tue Mysteries or Tanninc.—‘ Daddy,” 
said a hopeful urchin to his paternal relative, 
“why don’t our schoolmaster send the editor of 
the newspaper an account of the lickings he 
gives the boys?” “I don’t know,” said the 
fond parent; “but why do you ask such a 
question?” “ Why,that paper says that Mr. 
B—— has tanned three thousand hides at his 
establishment, during the past year, and I know 
that old Furney has tanned our hides more’n 
twice that many times—the editor ought to 
know it.” 





Dacotan.—The people of Dacotah have at 
last effected an independent temporary organ- 
ization of their territory. State officers have 
been appointed, a legislature convened, laws 
passed, etc., and the Missouri code of 1857 
adopted. This tempory organization is to con- 
tinue in full force until Congress shall see proper 
to give them the usual more permanent form of 
territorial government. 
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Growth or Hair.—It has been calculated 
that the hair of the beard grows at the rate of 
one line and a half in the week ; this will give 
the length of six inches and a half in the course 
of a year, and for a man of eighty years of age, 
twenty-seven feet of which have fallen before the 
edge of the razor. 
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Ratner Goop.— Miss Morant is at the 
Broadway,” said one. ‘Ah, indeed,” said 
“some one,” “ I didn’t know they wanted any 


more rant than they have there now !” 





Jupeixc Provipence.—To judge of the de- 
signs of Providence, is like pronouncing the sun 
variable, when we see its reflection trembling in 
the water. 
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FOR THE NEW YEA 

Let our friends renew their subscrip: 
once for the new year, so that we may } 
ample edition to supply the demand. Thre 
numbers will complete the volume, whon 
appear in a splendid new dress with the 
ing of the year, and we are resolved the 
Fiae@ or our Union shall still lead t 
cellaneous weekly press, in point of real 
lence and value, as it does in the fact 
being the pioneer of them all, being now 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 





We call attention to the great variety 
journal, its originality, the beauty of its n 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine qu 
the paper, the strength and popularity 
corps of contributors, and in short, ch 
comparison with any of our cotem; 
Many journals have been started in imita 
Tus Frac or our Union, some taking 
ing!) a portion of our title, others exact! 
tating the size, shape, and outward style, 
paper, but none of them have yet equall 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity it . 
throughout the country, 

The public taste is too well educated 
caught by flaring advertisements, big pr: 
and catch-penny pictures. These we 
resort to, but while others choose to fil 
columns with vulgar caricatures, and flas! 
ter, it shall be our aim to give an abundant 
of really choice, original reading, which she 
information and vast interest, to our a: 
patrons, with every issue of this journal 
shall not publish a paper which will cai 
eye for a moment only, and then be thrown 
but rather one which shall afford, each 
hours of delightful reading, to be recu: 
again and again, and also preserved for its 
sic value. 

We have several new contributors, w! 
commence with the new year, and we are r 
that the coming volume shall excel in rea 
and attractiveness, all that have gone be 
In our novelettes especially shall we parti: 
please our readers, one of the best we hav 
printed being now prepared, and in the 
hands for illustration, with which we shx 
mence the new volume. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, one year. 
4 subscribers, © an paneeee 
"any person sending ‘as’ iwsive subscribers ai 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
own sddress st the lowert clue mater” tt 
eae i Berd oy dn Ustox, — 
when dette’. 


sent 
Published every Sat M. M. BALI 
Ne! ba wines St., Bosto. 








A LARGE GRAIN MARKET, 

The city of Chicago, Illinois, situated 
south-western shore of Lake Michigan, 
greatest grain depotin the world. Its ad: 
situation at the point of junction betwe : 
waters of the Mississippi valley and th: 
lakes, and at the focus of the western sy, 
railroads, gives to it unequalled fecilities 
grain trade of the West. It is also fay 
located above the waters of the lake, so th 
sels can be laden from the storehouses by 
of spouts extending from the grain bins dv 
the hold, and others unloaded by machine 
pumps out the cargo, as it were, The 
weekly receipts of flour and grain am 
775,000 bushels, and the aggregate fort 
son thus far, is over twenty millions of bh 
The weekly shipments are about as large 
receipts, and the total for the season ; 
eighteen million bushels, including flour, 
corn, oats and barley. This wonderful b 
has grown up entirely within the last twe 
years. In 1832 the town contained o: 
small stores and two bundred and filty 
tants. At that time only four vessels | 
rived there within the year. The future 
of the place is destined to be as rapid as 
the past; for its situation at the half-way 
between the East and the West will cau 
grow with the country’s growth and etre 
with its strength. 
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A Srace Aro.oory.—The following » 
was lately made by the manager of a tre 
theatrical company in Connecticat: “' 
and gentlemen,—I hope you will excuse « 
formance, but our violinist is in a state of ' 
intoxication ; the pianist is doing hie be 
fourteen or sixteen strings of the pis 
broken.” 

——-_ + ece» —— 

Wuares sean Home —A large wh: 
lately seen in Long Island Sound near P 
dith. Would it not be well for the Fal 
steamers to carry whaleguns' The crew 
occasionally get a shot'and supply oil to 
besides affording amusement to the pas 
We charge nothing for the suggestion 
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Toortnen '!—Let our friends remem) 
we send the “ Flag of our Union,” and 
loa’s Pictorial,” together, for $4 50 « year 
two journals united form a fund of valun 
entertaining reading, and pictorial illust 
anequailed elsewhere. 

—7_—_—_—_- 5 etal —son 

Tae Weereay Iwptane.—It ie thong 
the troops in Oregon and Washingwn Terr 
will be able to keep the Indians in check » 
any additional aid. Uncle Bam's bine ex 
hard customers for savages. 
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Cutvatny Covurest—The day «: 
prize fight Mr. Heenan called on Mr. Mo 
and left his card. Mr. Morrissey 
Heenan a hundred dollars. 
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districts, in each one of which 
,ys a district physician for gra- 
e upon the sick ; and were the 
vould have a dispensary of med- 
the better accommodation of 
\irectors very properly suggest 
rmment might, in its capacity 
1e poor, afford to the Dispen- 
neans for the full performance 
the sick poor within its reach. 
aids its five Dispensaries, and 
Boston aid hers? Certain it is 
judiciously expended in this 
ar saved to the public, in the 
g poor-houses and alms-houses. 
—+ oom 
TORY SPCILED. 
tely been going the rounds of 
ng how a fashionably dressed 
o Stewart’s marble palace on 
York, selected a five hundred- 
dered a two th d dollar 
The cashier sent the bill out 
eness, whereat the lady was in- 
: bill back, and was about to 
ut was propitiated by humble 
duced to take the shawl, hand- 
1e bill and receiving fifteen hun- 
change. But she had changed 
.eanwhile, and paid for the shawl 
tone. A very good story it 
the essential element of truth. 
\ppened. 
—+aoooer——-————" 
3 ELoguence.—Major Brown, 
occupied a seat in the Legisla- 
ur Western States. The sub- 
improvement was being dis- 
og the rest, a bill for improving 
the House. The major spread 
n favor of the bill. Pointing out 
benefits of roads, “why, gen- 
, “look at the Mi-chi-gan road, 
a bee-line, sir; and, gentlemen, 
you can see a red dog a mile 
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ares OF Tannine.—‘ Daddy,” 
irchin to his paternal relative, 
schoolmaster send the editor of 
an account of the lickings he 
2” «ff don’t know,” said the 
but why do you ask such a 
Vhy, that paper says that Mr. 
ed three thousand hides at his 
uring the past year, and I know 
has tanned our hides more’n 
ny times—the editor ought to 
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Che people of Dacotah have at 
independent temporary organ- 
territory. State officers have 
, & legislature convened, laws 
d the Missouri code of 1857 
tempory organization is to con- 
e until Congress shall see proper 
usual more permanent form of 





Hair.—It has been calculated 
the beard grows at the rate of 
alf in the week ; this will give 
inches and a half in the course 
‘ra man of eighty years of age, 
of which have fallen before the 
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»p.— Miss Morant is at the 
done. “Ah, indeed,” said 
{ didn’t know they wanted any 
1ey have there now !” 





)VIDENCE.—To judge of the de- 
snce, is like pronouncing the sun 
ve see its reflection trembling in 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR! 

Let our friends renew their subscriptions at 
once for the new year, so that we may print an 
ample edition to supply the demand. Three more 
numbers will complete the volume, when we shall 
appear in a splendid new dress with the incom- 
ing of the year, and we are resolved that Tar 
FLAG or our Union shall still lead the mis- 
cellaneous weekly press, in point of real excel- 
lence and value, as it does in the fact of its 
being the pioneer of them all, being now about 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 

We call attention to the great variety of our 
journal, its originality, the beauty of its mechan- 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine quality of 
the paper, the strength and popularity of its 
corps of contributors, and in short, challenge 
comparison with any of our cotemporaries. 
Many journals have been started in imitation of 
Tue Frac or our Union, some taking (steal- 
ing!) a portion of our title, others exactly imi- 
tating the size, shape, and outward style, of this 
paper, but none of them have yet equalled it in 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity it enjoys 
throughout the country. 

The public taste is too well educated to be 
caught by flaring advertisements, big promises, 
and catch-penny pictures. These we cannot 
resort to, but while others choose to fill their 
columns with vulgar caricatures, and flashy mat- 
ter, it shall be our aim to give an abundant supply 
of really choice, original reading, which shall carry 
information and vast interest, to our army of 
patrons, with every issue of this journal! We 
shall not publish a paper which will catch the 
eye for a moment only, and then be thrown aside, 
but rather one which shall afford, each week, 
hours of delightful reading, to be recurred to 
again and again, and also preserved for its intrin- 
sic value. 

We have several new contributors, who will 
commence with the new year, and we are resolved 
that the coming volume shall excel in real value 
and attractiveness, all that have gone before it. 
In our novelettes especially shall we particularly 
please our readers, one of the best we have ever 
printed being now prepared, and in the artist’s 
hands for illustration, with which we shall com- 
mence the new volume. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 placerat one year. 


4 subscribe 
10 sic ae: eS Segeeesuskeepan sas 

Any person sendin; ‘welve subscribe: 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy tis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 

One copy of Tue FLAG or our Union, and one copy of 
BaLLovu’s PicroriaL, when Seban together, sent for $3 50. 
, (Sample copies sent when red. 

Published every Saturday, hy M. M. BALLOU, 

No. bo Winter St., Boston, Mass. 









A LARGE GRAIN MARKET. 

The city of Chicago, Illinois, situated on the 
south-western shore of Lake Michigan, is the 
greatest grain depot in the world. Its admirable 
situation at the point of junction between the 
waters of the Mississippi valley and the great 
lakes, and at the focus of the western system of 
railroads, gives to it unequalled facilities for the 
grain trade of the West. It is also favorably 
located above the waters of the lake, so that ves- 
sels can be laden from the storehouses by means 
of spouts extending from the grain bins down to 
the hold, and others unloaded by machinery that 
pumps out the cargo, as it were. The present 
weekly receipts of flour and grain amount to 
775,000 bushels, and the aggregate for the sea- 
son thus far, is over twenty millions of bushels. 
The weekly shipments are about as large as the 
receipts, and the total for the season is over 
eighteen million bushels, including flour, wheat, 
corn, oats and barley. This wonderful business 
has grown up entirely within the last twenty-five 
years. In 1832 the town contained only five 
small stores and two hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants. At that time only four vessels had ar- 
rived there within the year. The future growth 
of the place is destined to be as rapid as that of 
the past; for its situation at the half-way station 
between the East and the West will cause it to 
grow with the country’s growth and strengthen 
with its strength. 





A Stace Apotocy.—The following apology 
was lately made by the manager of a travelling 
theatrical company in Connecticut: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I hope you will excuse our per- 
formance, but our violinist is in a state of beastly 
intoxication ; the pianist is doing his best, but 
fourteen or sixteen strings of the piano are 
broken.” 

ooo >+— 

Wuatres near Home.—A large whale was 
lately seen in Long Island Sound near Point Ju- 
dith. Would it not be well for the Fall River 
steamers to carry whale-guns ? The crews might 
occasionally get a shot’and supply oil to the line, 
besides affording amusement to the passengers. 
We charge nothing for the suggestion. 





TocetHeER !—Let our friends remember that 
we send the “ Flag of our Union,” and “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial,” together, for $3 50a year. These 
two journals united form a fund of valuable and 
entertaining reading, and pictorial illustrations, 
unequalled elsewhere. 
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Tue WestTeERN Inp1ans.—It is thought that 
the troops in Oregon and Washington Territories 
will be able to keep the Indians in check without 
any additional aid. Uncle Sam’s blue coats are 
hard customers for savages. 





Cu1vatry Covrresy.—The day after the 
prize-fight Mr. Heenan called on Mr. Morrissey, 
and left his card. Mr. Morrissey sent Mr. 
Heenan a hundred dollars. 





A REMARKABLE PICTURE, 

For the purpose of aiding in the erection of a 
handsome church edifice in the city of Wash- 
ington, for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, which structure is to be an orna- 
ment to the national metropolis and an honor to 
the southern organization of the Methodist 


Church, it is proposed to publish a denomina- | 


tional picture for sale to the brethren of the order. 
This picture will be a steel plate engraving of a 
larger size than any hitherto executed, and done 
in the highest style of the art. The subject there- 
of will be the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, at its late session 
in Nashville, ‘Tennessee. The picture will con- 
tain upwards of two hundred faces, representing 
the venerated heads of that church, its present 
bishops and ministers grouped in an artistic and 
pleasing manner, and offering striking likenesses 
to the familiar eye. The painting from which 
this great engraving is to be made, has been ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Bellows, and is now in the hands 
of the engraver, Mr. J. C. Buttre. In the centre 
is seen the figure of Wesley, the venerable foun- 
der of Methodism, occupying the pulpit; while 
just below, upon the platform, stands the full- 
length, life-like representation of the venerable 
Soule, the senior bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America. On either side of 
him are his colleagues, the other bishops, each of 
whom can he recognized at a glance. Ranged 
along the walls, in the order of time from Wes- 
ley, are visible the portraits of many of the old 
leaders of the order, whose names have become 
as familiar as household words to their follow- 
ers; such as Coke, Asbury, Whatcoat, McKen- 
dree, George, Roberts, and others. Upon the 
platform and on the floor are grouped nearly two 
hundred ministers of the present day, forming 
together an assemblage of striking interest. The 
engraver will be enabled to bring out correct 
likenesses of all these persons, by means of pho- 
tographs, engravings and daguerreotypes in his 
possession. The cost of this plate will be six 
thousand dollars, and as it will be a superior 
work of art, it is anticipated that there will be a 
large sale for the picture, even beyond the limits 
of the order. The plan proposes to obtain five 
thousand subscribers, and to furnish the picture 
at five dollars a copy. This will be a very low 
price for such an extensive work, but yet it will 
provide a handsome sum to be appropriated to- 
wards the benevolent object contemplated ; if 
that number of subscribers be obtained. That 
this will readily be done does not admit of much 
doubt, for the enterprise meets with great favor 
among the Methodists in the Northern States. 





AMERICAN TETOTALISM. 

M. Grissinger, a German writer who has re- 
cently been travelling in the United States, tells 
a pretty tough story about the hypocrisy of the 
northern people, upon the subject of total absti- 
nence. He says that the clergy have thoroughly 
frightened the farmers into the temperance ma- 
nia, and that if you visit them, you find nothing 
but water on the table—water for breakfast, din- 
ner and supper. After staying a few days, and 
becoming known to the family, he says the son 
would first take him aside, of a morning, and 
give him a sly dram, in the stable, but caution 
him to say nothing to father or mother about it. 
After dinner the mother would take him by the 
arm and conduct him to her secret deposit in a 
closet behind the clothes-press, where she would 
produce a bottle of the real sort, and give him 
some “stomach drops,” at the same time inti- 
mating to him that the father and son need know 
nothing about these drops. Then at evening, 
after supper, the host himself would lead the 
guest to his study, where hé would produce a. 
choice bottle from his medicine chest, and give 
him a drink of nice brandy, also enjoining upon 
him not to speak upon the subject to any of the 
rest of the family. In this way he represents the 
whole family as being a set of secret, dram- 
drinking hypocrites. Now we think the worthy 
Dutchman must have drawn upon his imagina- 
tion for the picture, and moreover, after he had 
taken his morning, noon and evening dram; 
for we doubt very much whether any family that 
a decent inan ought to visit, would be guilty of 
such disgraceful condtct as he attributes to his 
hosts. Our northern farmers are a pretty plain- 
spoken sort of men, and usually do what they 
have a mind to, without troubling themselves 
about what other people may think of it. If M. 
Grissinger had not been pretty anxious to get 
something, we doubt very much whether the 
mother would have intruded her stomach drops 
upon his notice, or the father his medicine chest, 
to say nothing of the fast boy in the barn. 
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Horse Trapinc.—Mr. B. had a horse that 
didn’t suit him, for whenever he jumped, Mr. B. 
was sure to fall off. He had given a high.figure 
for the animal, and was consequently very much 
hurt when the jockey to whom he offered him, 
asked how mach he would take a pound if he 
(the dealer) bought the whole of him # 

EnGttsn Rattroaps.—The English railroad 
engineers exhibit fair specimens of “tall run- 
ning.” Queen Victoria recently made the jour- 
ney by railroad from Edinburgh to London in 
the miraculously small space of time of eleven 
hours, or forty miles an hour. 





RaTHER costLy.—A million of dollars will 
be required to pay for the volunteers engaged 
against the Indians in Florida during the recent 
troubles, and for losses and depredations. Each 
Indian will cost Uncle Sam, on an average, 
$100,000. 
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Rozerr Burys.—The 29th of January next 
will be the 100th anniversary of Scotland’s fa- 
vorite poet, and the Scottish societies are all 
preparing to celebrate the event in a worthy 
manner. 
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Srxcutar Deata.—A man in Baltimore was 
recently killed by falling upon his own knife, 
which he was flourishing about ina ball room in 
that city. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Inhalation has been defined by a graceless wag 
to be the latest medical ‘take in.” 

The fable of the upas tree in Java has been ex- 
ploded. It is the juice only that is poisonous. 

Some of the wealthiest and noblest ladies of 
Paris have commenced a crusade against hoops. 

Many liberal members were returned to parlia- 
ment at the recent elections. 

The sharp, frosty weather has been a blessing 
tothe South. It is perfectly healthy there now. 

Two insane pigs lately had a desperate encoun- 
ter, funnily described in the Cincinnati papers. 

Divine services are now held every Sabbath 
regularly in the Nashville (Tenn.) Theatre. 

Ladies’ Clubs are the latest subject of conver- 
sation in upper-ten-dom, New York city. 

How does it happen that when a bill becomes 
due the acceptor is often missed ? 

Little Piccolomini is destined to be a favorite 
with opera-goers wherever she appears. 

Winter has set in. We predict that it will be 
a short and very sharp one. 

The new market under Fanueil Hall is a suc- 
cess, as we predicted it would be. 

Lord Cardigan lately married Miss DeHorsay, 
three weeks after the death of his wife. 

Moratin, a Spanish poet, sags the eyes of a wo- 
man when she weeps, drop pearls. 

Lafontaine says a woman in tears is twice as 
handsome as she was before. 

Endowed with an insinuating charm, the very 
presence of a woman is beneficent. _ 

A plain-spoken writer says a husband-hunter 
isthe most detestable of all young ladies. 

The anxiety a man feels for want of funds has 
been happily called capital punishment. 

The difference between Shakspeare and Queen 
Elizabeth was—he was a wonder, she a Tudor. 

The mother who saw a prettier baby than hers 
has been sent to the Somerville asylum. 

Plant trees, O man that hast waste land, and 
take care of those that are planted. 

Hein-Fung, Emperor of China, was born in 
August, 1831, and ascended the throne in 1850. 

Mr. Owen, father of Hon. Robert Dale Owen, 
is very ill at his English home. 

Ticknor & Fields have sold an enormous edi- 
tion of “ The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

OLYMPIC GAMES REVIVED. 

The Queen Regent of Greece has issued a 
decree for the re-establishment of the Olympic 
games in the ancient Stadium at Athens. This 
is the most remarkable “revival” of modern 
times, those games having fallen into abeyance 
for fifteen hundred years. They consist of ath- 
letic contests and chariot races, and in the olden 
time religious rites of paganism were blended 
with the other performances. These we presume 
the queen does not propose to re-establish, as 
she isa good Catholic of the Greek Church. 
They are said to have been instituted by Jupiter 
himself, on the banks of the Alphens, near 
Olympia, in the Peloponnésus, now the Morea. 
They marked the commencement of every fifth 
year, when the people ##t@mBled together from 
all the provinces of Greece, and the natives 
thereof returned home from all parts of Europe, 
Asia and Africa to participate in the great na, 
tional festival. A sacred truce was observed 
throughout Greece during the period of the 
games, that all might visit them and return to 
their homes in safety. They lasted for five days, 
and all freemen of pure Hellenic blood, whose 
characters were without stain, were free to par- 
ticipate in the contests. Women, however, were 
not permitted to witness them at first, and were 
even forbidden to cross the Alpheus during their 
celebration, on pain of death. An exception 
was made in favor of the Priestess of Ceres, and 
her attendant virgins, who were permitted to be 
present, and had a place assigned them opposite 
the judges. But the cause of woman’s rights 
seems to have made some progress among the 
old Greeks ; for at a later period we find that 
women were allowed to be present, and even to 
participate in the chariot races. The reward of 
the victor was a simple chaplet of a peculiar 
kind of wild olive, appropriated to this use, and 
he became famous throughout the country by 
his success. These games were discontinued 
about the year 440 A. D., after having been ob- 
served for at least seventeen centuries. Their 
revival at the present day is a circumstance 
of great interest, and may foreshadow the restor- 
ation of modern Greece to its ancient pre- 
eminence of fame. 








Rememper.—All the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London 
Illustrated News, Punch, ete., are bound at this 
office, at the lowest rates, and returned in one 
week. Old books rebound, and made as good 
as new, at a trifling charge. Gather your loose, 
paper-covered works together, and see what 
choice volumes can be made for ornament and 
preservation. 





Drvorces.—One thousand petitions for di- 
vorce are now pending before the different courts 
in Indiana, four fifths ot which are from parties 
out of the State. These divorces are sought 
upon the most trivial pretexts, and are in most 
instances granted It is said that the next legis- 
lature will take action to abate this evil. 
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German BeneVOLEeNcE.—The German Volk- 
efest Association of New Orleans, La, finding 
they had a surplus fund of $1700, have given 
$500 to the Howard Association of that city, 
$700 to the German Emigrant Association, and 
$500 to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Lorp BrovucHamM anpD Cospretr.—“ I hope 
to live to see the day,” said Lord Brougham, 
“when every peasant in England can understand 
Bacon.”’ ‘“ Wouldn't it be better that they had 
a little bacon first ?’’ inquired Cobbett. 





New Orieans.—The Crescent City is again 
the scene of business, pleasure and health. It 
is gay as Paris and active as New York. 





A micuty Spe...—Actions, looks, words, 
steps, form the alphabet by which you may spell 
character. 
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- BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“ The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 


tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French 
by Anna M. Carrer. 


“The Mohawk Chief,” stanzas by Cosmos. 

“Maud,” a story by Euza F. Mortarry. 

‘*My Poet—a Parody,” by Margaret VERNE. 

“The Emperor's Treasure,”’ a tale by Kare Keira. 

“The Hunchback,” a story by WituiaM C. Procror. 

“ Life.” a poem. 

* Gossip with the Reader.” 5 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Portrait of William E. Burton, Esq., Comedian 


Two fine engravings from the French, representing The 
Two Destinies—the Career of Industry, and the Wasted 
Life. 


A truthful delineation of an Ojibway Encampment, 
near the Falls of the Rainy River, British America. 


View of the Falls of the St. John, New Brunswick. 


A graphic picture of Lumbering and a Lumberman’s 
Camp, in New Brunswick. 


Representation of St. Boniface Cathedral, Red River, 
British America. 


Pictures of Sealla-La-Na-Sharo, or ‘‘ Only Chief.” and 
Qu-u-Aek, or ‘Buffalo Bull,” two celebrated Pawnee 
warriors. 


View of the Mission of St. Louis Obispo, California. 


Interior of the Hospital for Sick Children, a noble en- 
dowment, in 


View of the Harbor of Villafranca, on the Mediterranean. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a co) ° 

0G One copy of the Fie, and one copy of the Proro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The duchess of Malakoff, Pelissier’s bride, is 
much petted and admired in London society. 

Paris pupers announce the “emigration” into 
Guadaloupe and Martinique of 1500 negroes in 
good condition. 

Prussian 'y arrang give the 
prince regent an income of £360,000, and leave 
£240,000 to the crazy king. 

Experiments with a safety raft of American 
invention have been lately made on the Seine, in 
France, with great success. 

Twenty-five lunatics in the Zurich asylum, 
Switzerland, are the victims of table-turning and 
spirit rapping. 

It is proposed to reduce the allowance of the 
Lord Mayor of London to £6000 for the civic 
year. His present allowance is £8000. 

Mr. Layard has another good enterprise on 
hand. He has left England for Italy, where he 
js to explore for lost treasures of art. 

The number of French troops in Rome is to 
be increased by the addition of seven companies 
of the 20th battalion of the famous Chasseurs 
a-pied. 

The specie in the banks of Europe exceeds 
£160,000,000 sterling, more than one-fourth of 
which is held by the Bank of France and the 
Bank of England. 

Vice-Admiral Mainwaring recently died at 
Bath, England. He was Lieutenant of the 
Naiad, and served under Lord Nelson at the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar, in 1805. 

By an examination of the British Home 
Office returns, it seems that one in twenty of the 
population of Barkenhead appear for some crim- 
inal offence before the magistrates of that town. 

The Prussian historian, Ranke, is now at 
Venice, engaged in collecting, in the archives of 
the republic, materials relating to the history of 
England during the last three centuries. 











Bewdrops of Wilisdom. 


The cause of the poor is the cause of God. 

Honest poverty is much better than wealthy 
fraud. 

To speak to the purpose, one must speak with 
@ purpose. 

Nothing is more tedious than the pursuit of 
pleasure as an occupation. 

He who cannot take a hint is unable to com- 
prehend a long explanation. 

Rise early, apply thyself with industry, live 
soberly, and thou shalt have bread to eat. 

Courage, the commonest of the virtues, ob- 
tains more applause than discretion, the rarest of 
them. 

The mind that busies itself much with the 
future, has need to be an uncommonly cheerful 
one. 

To possess a superior education, without 
natural ability, is to have a quiver full of arrows 
without a bow. 

The ages of horses are to he judged by their 
teeth, and of women by their wrinkles, and-of 
men by their discretion. 

There are few wild beasts more to be dreaded 
than a communicative man having nothing to 
communicate. 

Men have great fortitude, often, in bearing the 
misfortunes of others, who would lose a night’s 
sleep for the loss of a shilling. 

A beautiful face is an inspiration, and in all 
the wide world there is nothing besides that so 
immediately lifts the thoughts trom the creature 
to the Creator. 

The first and indisy ble preliminary in 
every investigation is to get at the facts, and 
until these are arrived at, it is idle to commence 
to speculate, or to draw conclusions. 








Joker's Wudger. 


A very poor look-out—A jail window. 

A fine coat may cover a fool, but never con- 
ceals one. 

How to prevent flies from getting at your bacon 
in summer: Eat it all in the early spring. 

It is said that a man who is hung does not 
pay the debt of nature, but simply gets an 
extension. 

What is the difference between a good soldier 
and a fashionable lady? One faces the powder, 
the other powders the face. 

The editor of a paper, in his answers to cor- 
respondents, speaks as follows: “J. M. R. The 
road to heaven is too long for us.’’ 

It is recorded that an extraordinary surgical 
operation was lately performed, which killed the 
patient. The doctor at the last accounts was 
doing well. 

In accounting for a room-mate’s bad habit, 
the “‘ Autocrat’ says, “ Ministers’ sons get so 
familiar with good words, that they are apt to 
handle them carelessly.” 

Jerrold at a party noticed a doctor in solemn 
black waltzing with a young lady, who was 
dressed in a silk of brilliant blue. ‘“‘ As I live,” 
said Jerrold, “ there’s a blue pill dancing with a 
black draught ?”’ 

An Irish lawyer lately made a political speech, 
in which he alluded to Irish bravery after the 
following style. Said he, “The wicked flee 
whin no mon purshueth, but an Irishman would 
turn at bay and fight as bould as a lion.” 

“‘ My dearest Maria,” wrote a recently married 
husband to his wife. She wrote back, “ Dearest, 
let me correct either your grammar or your 
morals. You address me ‘My dearest Maria.’ 
Am I to suppose you have other dear Marias ?” 





Quill and Scissors. 


The musical joke against the Mayor of Leeds 


will not soon be forgotten. His worship, i 
seems, whilst the unrivalled festival orchestra 
were performing one of Mendelsshon’s sublime 
symphonies, expressed a desire that the fiddling 
should cease and the concert begin 

Majo: Harris, the American Commissioner at 
Japan, has effected a new treaty with the empe 
ror, opening a new port to commerce, and secur- 
ing other privileges. A Japanese Prince, with 
his suite, contemplated a visit to the United 
States. 

3 A literary lady of Portland has written a 

novel which, says an exchange, will speedily 
find a publisher. If it is anything like her con 
versation, it will be one of the most witty and 
sprightly books that has been issued for a long 
time. 

The Supreme Court of New York have de 
cided that all the charitable legacies of the late 
Anson G. Phelps are valid, except the conditional 
one of $50,000 for a college in Liberia, which is 
void from uncertainty. 

The Secretary of War is said to have con- 
cluded a contract for Burnside’s breach-loading 
carbine to the amount of $25,000, this arm hav 
ing been recommended by the Board of Exam. 
iners at West Point in July last. 

A man named Thomas Grafton, living in New 
Bedford, has recently deserted two of his chil- 
dren under such singular circumstances that he 
is judged to have become partially insane, on 
account of the death of his wite. 

The Newburyport Herald reports the shipyards 
busy; there are halfa dozen vessels, from 400 
to 1100 tons burthen, now on the stocks in that 
city, and three or four hundred carpenters find 
constant work. 

A marriage between a Frenchman and an 
English girl, duly solemnized in England, both 
parties being of full age, has been declared void 
in France for want of the consent of the hus- 
band's father. 

A new steam canal boat, called the Samuel 
B. Burgess, has been placed on the Erie Canal, 
drawing when laden with five thousand bushels 
of corn, only four feet fen inches of water 

The Boston authorities have made a coatract 
with a Philadelphia tirm, to furnish 6000 tons ot 
cast iron pipe for their water works, at $20 a ton 
This is a low figure. 

In Auburn, Alabema, general wonder has 
been excited by an attachment formed between 
a dog and # caif, the two sleeping together, and 
fighting for cach other if necessary 

Theodore S. Fay, Esq., was recently married 
at Berne, to an interesting young Swiss lady 
Dr. Abbott, with his wife (Mr. Fay’s onty 
daughter), is now in this country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon recovered damages 10 
the amount of $1500 from the Harlem, N Y, 
Railroad Company, for being knocked down hy 
the company’s horses. 

John Riley, Jr., of West Troy, N. Y, after 
dancing at a ball, ate heartily, went to bed und 
died of indigestion before morning. Moral— 
don’t take late suppers. 

In Cincinnati a servant girl of somnambulic 
habits, after leisurely promenading the roof of a 
high building, fell into the street and fatally in 
jured herself. 

Lord Derby is laboring under an organic dis- 
ease—Punch says he has been so long in the 
stable his heart lias become ’ossified. 

The Methodists of Alabama have raised 
$300 000 as a beginning for an endowment fund 
for a university at Greensborough. 

. ‘Dhe widow of the sculptor Crawford has gone 
to Italy to superintend in person the completion 
of her late husband’s commission. ’ 

Longfellow’s poem of “ Daybreak” (one of 
the pieces in his volume of ‘ Miles Standish ” ) 
has been set to music by Balfe. 

The law in Washington against carrying con- 
— weapons is said to have had a most salutary 


fect. 
The New York Journal of Commerce says the 
city milk is becoming bluer and bluer every, 


day. 

Hion. Mrs. White, the reputed author of “ John 
Halifax,” is married to a Southern planter. 

A vein of valuable red chalk has been found 
in Gold Canon, Sierra county, California. 

Miss Lizzie Petit is reading ‘‘ Shakspeare” 
at the South. 





Rlarriages. 


born to Miss Jennie E. Bradley 


By Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. George W. Drake to Miss Han- 
nah McFarland. 


By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Hiram L. Broaders to Mises 
Abby 8. Ross. 


By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. A. L. Gowell to Miss Ellen A. 





Pope. 

By Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Henry Russell to Miss Catherine 
M. Sherkey. 

y Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Samuel P. Tolman to Miss Emma 

M. A. Parker. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. T. N. Page to Miss Caroline 
Karchen. 

By Kev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Edward W. Forbush to Miss 
Mary Josephine Faxon. 

By Kev. Mr. Biaikie, Mr. William Mahon to Miss Jane 
McLaren. 

At Uharlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Hon. Gideon 
Haynes to Miss Emma I. Hopkins. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Dr. Cushman, Mr. Freder 
ick Reed to Miss Emma EF. Hixon. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Francis B 
Snow, of Lyons, N. Y , to Miss Lucretia A. King 

At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. James A. Laugh 
ton to Miss Annie Bachelder. 

At West Needham, by Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr George A 
Russell to Miss Marion a. Kingsbury. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr Fales, Dr. John M Eaton, of 
Plainfield, to Miss Mary Wetherbee 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. B , Mr. Frederick Hubon to 
Mies Sarah L. allen, of Prince Edward Island 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Thomas ( 
Burrage to Miss Haunah G. Goss 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Perley Andrews, 
of Kasex, to Mies Mary K. Pulsifer. 





At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. George Hawes 
to Miss Eunice M. Day 


Beats. 


In this city, Mrs. Betsey G. Farrar, of Troy, N H.. 65, 
Mrs. Mary Maria Woodward, 52; Mies Joanna K. Tyler 














4; Mr. John Faxon, 46; Mrs. Mary 8. Porter, 78; Mise 
Sarah H. Stimpson, 67; Capt. William Moulton, 84; Mra 
Fannie L. Goodall, 24; Mr. Stephen Hall, 61; Mre. Louisa 
M. Fessenden, 42; Mrs. Ruth ) Southwick, 75, Mr. Eb- 
enezer E. Dyer. 57; Mr. John Davie, &); Mr. Joseph B 
Whall, 49 

At Charlestown, Miss Mehitable Foster, 21; Mr. Samuel 


| Abbett, 22; Mrs. Clarissa P. Borne, 24 


At Chelsea, Mrs. Sarah W. Hamilton, 68 
At Cambridge, Mr. Frederick D. Bolles, 67 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Amory. 82; Nahum Ward 


| 
Eeq., 57; Mr. Daniel Betts, 34 


At Dorchester, Mre. Hannah Robinson. 77 
At West Cambridge, Uapt. David Dodge, 76. 
At Melrose, Mrs. Mary Smith, 4 
At Dedham, Mr. Horace Broad, 61. 
At Newton Corner, Mrs. Ann Augusta Boyd. 31 
At Reading, Mr. Joreph W. Bancroft, 33 

At Lynn, Rev. Josiah Gilman, @ 

At Salem, Mr. John Driscoll, 48 

At Marblehead. Mre. Ruth tartlett, 70 

At Georgetown, Mrs. Nancy ©. Horner, 6# 

At Groveland, Mr. Joseph Savary, 6) 

At Gloucester, Mr. Wi Carter, 4 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Abigail Brown, S# 

At Sterling, Mise Mary Belknap. 62 

At Southboro’. Mr. Elijah 4 

At Millbury, Mre Saran A Dwinel, 86 

At Worcester, Mr. Benjamin #. Curtis, 56; Mrs. Banice 





| Sikes, 68. 


At New Bedford, Mrs. Chice Jenny, 72 

At Shelburne, Mrs. Elisabeth H. Smead. 8) 
At Weston, Mrs. Julis A. M. White, 67 

At Westboro’, Mr. Joseph G. Hill, 74 

At North Adams, Mr. Alford Shumway. 87 
At Westfield, Mr. Hoses Allen, 74. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANNIE FAY. 


BY ELIZA FP. MORIARTY. 


On the borders of the forest 
Stood the home of Annie Fay; 
Like a sunbeam shone the maiden 
er her happy parents’ way. 
Sixteen summers shed their glory 
Since sweet Annie blest their sight: 
As an angel dwelling with them, 
Gave she ever new delight. 


Till a stranger, wandering thither, 
Marked the beauty of her face— 
Like a lily of the valley 
Bloomed unseen her wondrous grace. 
Tall and stately was his bearing, 
Flashed his eyes like stars of night: 
Soon sweet Annie felt theie power 
With a vague and new delight. 


Flushed the April buds to blooming 
Ere young Bertrand did depart, 

But he left behind a shadow 
On a young and loving heart. 

Sped the summer, came the winter, 
As it never did before ; 

Sweetly smiling spring, returning, 
Brought no joy to them once more. 


On the borders of the forest, 
In the lovely month of May, 

Stood Lord Bertrand, bowed with sorrow, 
O’er the grave of Annie Fay. 

Came he back his bride to make her, 
Love had conquered pride of birth, 

And he found his wildwood flower 
Lying low within the earth. 

Rose he up all broken-hearted, 
Went alone upon his way; 

But an angel watches o'er him, 
Though unseen is Annie Fay. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD MAN-0°-WAR’S-MAN: 


—OR,— 


THE WAIF OF THE STORM. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 

“ Wuat under the sun did Harding & Hinckley 
ship that man for?’ demanded Captain Harry 
Alden, of the sbip Cohasset, coming to a dead 
halt, as an old, white-haired, weather-beaten sea- 
man passed him on the quarter deck, on his way 
aft to relieve the wheel at four bells in the dog- 
watch, the first day out of port, Boston light being 
still in full view astern, and the ledge of rocks, 
after which the ship was named, bearing about 
two points on the starboard bow. ‘Here we 
are, with a new ship just out of the rigger’s hands, 
and but a scant complement of men at that; I 
told them I wanted an able crew, every man to be 
A. I. No. 1., and there’s a sample for you! How 
many old men and boys have we got on board, 
anyhow, Mr. H.?” And the speaker turned to 
his first officer awaiting his answer. 

“Boys, or ordinary seamen, we have none, 
sir, and the old man just gone aft, is the only 
one of the crew who can beso termed. We've 
got a good crew, sir, at least so far as I am able 
to judge. They all know the ropes, and their 
duty, so far as making sail is concerned; and as 
for handling the ground tackle, I am sureI never 
had anchor stowed so quickly, or with less than 
twice the amount of ordering in my life before. 
I'd trust any of them to get the anchor on the 
bows. Why, [had no occasion to issue an order 
after the anchors were catted. They were fished, 
teipped and brought inboard without a word. I'll 
risk the crew, old man and all, sir!” And the 
mate assumed a decided expression of counte- 
nance, equivalent to saying, “If 1’m suited with 
themen, I’m sure you may be;” while the cap- 
tain, interpreting his glance aright, d: 


as it were—scarce able to articulate the one 
sweetest word on childhood’s lips, “‘ Mama.” 





’T was a dark, drear and stormy autumnal 
evening, nearly at the close of the season; and 
gathered round the sitting-room fire, in the home 
of Captain Isaiah Huntley, in the town of Hing- 
ham, were his family, consisting of his wife, a 
fine buxom matron; his mother, a hale, hearty 
woman, but little beyond middle age, and his 
children, four in number, two of each sex, of the 
respective ages of nine, seven, three and one, the 
latter being seated in his mother’s lap, while the 
next in age half lay, half leaned on her knee, 
gazing wistfully at the bright, roaring, crackling 
fire, and doubtless wondering in her childish 
simplicity whether it was really endowed with 
all the attributes said to belong thereto by her wise 
“g’an’ma, who know’d everything.” 

The two elder children, a boy and girl, were 
seated one on each side of their grand-parent, 
who plying her quick, flashing, snapping needles 
all the while, was attending to the repetition by 
the elder, Mehitable, of the Bible lesson she had 
conned over, until learned by rote, for next day. 
Twice the bright little Hetty had failed in her at- 
tempts to repeat the hard lesson, but cheered by 
the quiet and confident “ Try again, Hetty dear,” 
of her grandmother, had returned to her task, 
resolved to win the kind smile which she well 
knew would reward her success. 

Outside the happy home of the absent captain 
—he was, and had been absent since the birth of 
his youngest boy—the storm raged and roared, 
beating with relentless fury against casement 
and shingle, and howling round the chimney top, 
dashed down the soot in large clods, which had 
hitherto rested in peace, in the nooks and cran- 


’ nies where they had been accumulating for years. 


For a moment the gale was hushed, and during 
that brief period the wailing cry of an infant was 
wafted to the ears of those within. All heard it, 
and so distinctly that even little Lelia started 
from her mother’s knee, and gazing inquiringly 
into her face, demanded, “O-o! hear dat, 
mama; where dat baby cry ?” 

“ Hist, child!’ was her mother’s only answer, 
as she rose, and placing young Benjamin on his 
grandmother’s knee, moved to the door with a 
lighted taper, when she paused to listen ; but the 
renewed howling of the gale drowned all further 
outcry, if any was made. Opening the inner 
door, she passed into the hall, and moving the 
handle of the lock, placed the outer door ajar ; 
when shading the taper with her apron, she 
opened the door, essaying to peer out into the 
darkness, hoping to discover the origin of the cry 
which had reached her. But she was met by a 
gust of mingled wind and rain which nearly up- 
set her, extinguishing her taper, and despite her 
efforts to prevent it, blew the door wide open, 
exposing her to the full fury of the storm. 

For nearly a minute she stood, hoping the cry 
might be repeated, but in vain, when being un- 
able to distinguish anything strange in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the doorway, and convinced 
of the folly of attempting a search in her present 
garb, she shut the door and re-entered the sitting- 
room for the purpose of making some additions 
to her clothing, to enable her to prosecute the 
search outside. 

That she had heard an infant’s wail she was 
certain, and nerved to the task of discovering 
and rescuing, if necessary, from peril, the being 
who had given it utterance, she hurried her pre- 
parations, and was placing a candle in the lantern 
to aid her in her search, when a loud tap at the 
outside door called her parent to attend to their 
visitor. Ere she could reach it, it was thrown 
open, and a stranger clad in sou’wester and oil 





“O, if they suit you, I have no more to say. 
But the idea of sending an old man like that one 
on board where all should be young and able. 
Tut, it’s absurd! They'll never ship another 
crew for me!” 

“But they were not all to blame, captain. In 
fact, not at all. They refused the old man twice, 
and then sent him to me. You were absent at 
the time, and asa matter of course, I acted as 
your representative in the affair. I had seen all 
the crew then shipped, and believing them to be 
good men, gave the old man an order to sign 
the articles.” 

“Then you are the culprit, Ben?” said Alden, 
his features relaxing into a smile. 

“ Yes, sir, if ’tis acrime to provide for the 
aged, suffering them to retain their self-respect 
at the same time, then ’tis one of which I must 
plead guilty!’ And the noble-hearted mate 
drew up his commanding figure proudly, con- 
scious of having done nothing worthy of censure. 

“How? I don’t understand you, Ben,” said 
the superior. 

“lf you will excuse me for the present, sir, I 
will explain all to your satisfaction. But in the 
meantime rest assured that in shipping yonder 
old man, Ben Huntley has done nothing which 
(and he lowered his voice to a whisper as he 
spoke) his friend and long-tried chum, Harry 
Alden, would have refused to do under the same 
circumstances.” And Ben Huntley repaired 
forward to attend to his evening duties, leaving 
his commander exclaiming, half aloud: 

“ That I can well believe. No, no, I never 
knew Ben Huntley to do an act since the hour we 
first met, that I could not endorse, heart and 
soul. But what can be the circumstances which 
interest him so deeply in the fate of yonder old 
man?’ And turning towards the last-mentioned 
personage, Captain Alden walked slowly aft, 
and taking a stand beside the wheel, a little in 
the rear of the aged hel he subjected him 
to an earnest regard, 

His steadfast scrutiny resulted in nothing save 
an augmentation of the surprise which the inter- 
est evinced by the mate had awakened, when 
desisting therein, he d his pr de, 
which the old man’s advent on the quarter-deck 
had interrupted. Leaving Captain Alden to 
pass away in this manner the time which must 
intervene ere the mate’s release from duty would 
enable him to gratify the curiosity his words had 
awakened, we will carry our readers back over 
the dark vista of the past, a period of some 
thirty-six years, to a time when both Captain 
Alden and his mate were children—mere babes 





? 








lothing, stepped into the hall carrying in his 
hand a huge basket. 

“Why, the land’s sake! if ’taint Isaiah!” 
exclaimed the old lady, rushing to embrace him, 
followed by the two elder children, crying “ Dad, 
father! O, mother, here’s father!” while with a 
joy-beaming smile the matron advanced to. meet 
her husband as he struggled into the apartment, 
and was clasped to his bosom, his lips pressed to 
hers, while for nearly a minute he stood holding 
her to his heart, all storm-drenched as he was. 

“Once more I’m home, my Ruth, my wife!” 
And again the lips of the long-separate pair 
met in a long and fervent kiss, when the hardy 
tar released her, to caress his children, who clung 
to his knees, shouting for joy that ‘‘ Father is 
home again !”’ 

“ But you're rigged for a cruise, Ruth ; whither 
away in this brush?” demanded Capt. Huntley, 
as his gaze rested on his wife’s strange garb. 

“T thought I heard an infant’s wail, outside, a 
few minutes ago; and I was just going to search 
for’t when you came.” 

“ Are you sure, Ruth ?” 

“ Certain, Isaiah ; I could not be mistaken.” 

“Ha, as I live it must be in the basket!” ex- 
claimed the seaman, replacing Ben in his grand- 
mother’s arms, and taking up the basket, which 
had stood unheeded on the chair on which he had 
dropped it on his entrance. 

“Tn the basket!” ejaculated both wife and 
mother, in a breath. 

‘Must be,” resumed the husband and son, as 
he tore off the cover with nervous haste, and 
turning back fold after fold of fine woolen blanket, 
exposed to view the chubby face of a male infant, 
about the age of Ben. 

“ Whose is it—who are its parents? What in- 
human wretches to abandon such a sweet babe!” 
with many other demands and exclamation: 
passed from lip to lip, but failed to elicit any in- 
formation regarding the little stranger. 

“ Ha, what’s this?” demanded Captain Hunt- 
ley, holding up to view a paper he had found 
while searching the basket after resigning its late 
occupant to his wife’s care. ‘‘ Here’s something 
that may furnish us some cue to that chap’s pa- 
rents, or owners, whoever they are.” And 
setting the basket on the floor he opened the 
paper and read as follows : 


“The finder of this child is welcome to him, 
basket and all, and may rest assured he will never 
be reclaimed. (Signed) Henry ALpEn.” 


“Humph! that’s plain and to the point, I’m 
sure; and the production of some— No, I 
wont swear, wife, so you may drop that warning 


finger; but I vow, such rascality’s enough to 
make a saint swear, and deserves condign 
punishment !’” 

“Come, Isaiah, git off them wet things, or 
you'll be sure to git your deth a cold. Here’s a 
light ; you'll find your dry clo’es in your cham- 
ber, jest where you left em. Ruth an’ I put ’em 
all back t’other day, though we didn’t expect you 
home quite so soon. Come, go ’long, I tell ye; 
never mind the baby now, you'll have time 
enough bimeby to play with him.” And the old 
lady fairly shoved her son away from his infant’s 
cradle, and out of the room, adding, as the door 
closed behind his retreating figure, “ Law-sakes 
alive, Ruth, there wont be any peace round the 
house now Isaiah’s got home, an’s so tuck up 
with this little scamp.” And returning to her 
grandson’s crib, the old lady stood up for nearly 
a minute, bending over, regarding tenderly, and 
fondling its inmate. 

“ Dear, dear, I’d like to forgot Isaiah’s had no 
supper yet!” And the delighted dame bustled 
out of the room and into the kitchen to prepare 
refreshments for her dearly loved boy, leaving 
his wife, with the little stranger pressed closely 
to her breast, and surrounded by the elder chil- 
dren, who regarded it with the mingled wonder 
and delight that babyhood ever excites in the 
mind of childhood. 

Without tiring our readers with further details 
of the adoption and subsequent education of the 
little stranger by the worthy captain and his 
wife, or exhaust their patience with an account 
of the growth of that friendship which—cemented 
by many ties, of which not the least was that of 
marriage—existed between Ben Huntley and his 
adopted brother, we will at once state what the 
reader may have easily guessed ere now, viz., 
that the Captain Harry Alden of our story and 
the little foundling were one and the same. 


We left Captain Alden awaiting the return of 
his friend and mate, that he might learn from 
him the cause of the strange interest he had man- 
ifested in the old man, who, despite his years, 
the captain was forced to confess was a superior 
helmsman. Mr. Huntley having joined his su- 
perior, the latter demanded the promised explan- 
ation, which the former gave as follows : 

“When the old man came to me, requesting a 
berth, I told him, as you would probably, that 
the ship was new, our crew limited in number, 
and for that reason should be all young and able 
men, therefore I would not grant his request. 
He begged an interview with you, and upon 
being informed that you were absent, seemed to 
despair. Pitying the old man’s grief, I requested 
him to follow me to the cabin, where I offered 
him some grog, which he refused, assigning as 
his reason, the fact that he never indulged in the 
beverage. His refusal to drink raised him at 
once in my esteem, when I questioned him con- 
cerning his motive for seeking a berth with us, 
such a long voyage, when plenty of coasting 
voyages might be had, which would suit his age 
much better. 

“In reply, he informed.me that he had fol- 
lowed coasting for some years, but that recently, 
he had encountered much difficulty in obtaining 
employment, owing to his aged appearance, and 
had been compelled to spend the savings of sev- 
eral years in the fruitless search, in which orig- 
inated his desire to make long voyages, as then 
he would be less liable to be thrown out of 

employment. I demanded why he did not go 
home, or if he had no home to which he could 
retire in his old age, where friends or relations 
might minister to his wants. My queries touched 
a tender chord, and drew tears to his eyes, ob- 
serving which, I expressed my regret for having 
caused him pain, and tendering him a small 
sum, bade him use it as he pleased. He declined 
to receive it, saying with some degree of hau- 
teur, not unmingled with manly dignity, ‘Your 
pardon, sir, but I cannot receive as charity that 
for which you deprive me of the honor of 
laboring ’ 

“More deeply interested than ever, I begged 
him to re-seat himself, and assured that he had 
not always been what he now is, requested him, 
if he had no objections, to relate a portion of his 
history. He complied, when I learned that early 
in life he was or had been promoted to the com- 
mand of a ship, owned in and sailing out of New 
Orleans. He made two successful voyages, when 
he was united in marriage to the daughter of his 
principal owner, remaining home a year, at the 
close of which he returned to his profession, 
setting out on a voyage to Rio. He was absent 
six months, and on his return found himself the 
father of a beautiful boy, some two months old, 
at the same time learning from his wife that she 
had been subjected to some slight persecution by 
a former suitor for her hand, at present the junior 
partner in the house of which her father was 
principal. 

“The old man was absent in Europe at the 
time, or his daughter had doubtless been spared 
such indignity. But be that as it may, Captain 
Lagrange called her unmanly persecutor to 
account, and wounded him severely in a duel, 
when the matter was dropped, his goni 
professing his sorrow for his conduct, and prom- 
ising to be more circumspect in future. In the 
meantime the ship was refitted, reloading for 
Europe, for which Captain Lagrange sailed, not 
without evil forebodings, yet not sufficient to 
counterbalance the interests of his owners, and 
prevent him from proceeding on his destined 
voyage. 

“He was absent ten months, during which he 
received frequent and cheeriny letters trom hoine, 
but on his return was surprised to find the house 
bankrupt for an enormous sum, his father in-law 
in a suicide’s grave, and his wife and child 
missing. From the junior partner, the only in- 
formation he could obtain was to the effect that 
Mrs. Lagrange, with her babe, had disappeared 
most unaccountably on the evening succeeding 
her parent’s suicidal act, while every subsequent 
effort he made to recover, or obtain a single trace 
of her, proved in vain. The extreme excite- 
ment attendant on his bereavement, with the ill- 
success of his search, threw him into a violent 
fever, in which his life was despaired of, and 
from which he recovered, a maniac. Then it 








was found necessary to confine him in an asylum 





for the insane, where he remained a period of 
twenty-five years, when he was pronounced 
cured, and discharged. 

“None recognized in him the once brilliant 
Capt. Lagrange, indeed but few of the oldest 
recollected the wealthy house with which he had 
been connected, and finding himself among 
strangers, even in the city of his birth, he came 
north, seeking but failing to obtain employment. 
None could be found endowed with c suf- 
ficient to entrust a vessel in charge of a man who 
could only boast of a nautical reputation a quar- 
ter of a century old, so the old man, unwilling 
to accept less than a command in the merchant 
marine, entered the navy, in which he remained 
six years, filling various positions among the 
officers of petty rank. At the close of that 
period he received his final discharge, and after 
spending a year on shore, was obliged once 
more to have recourse to his profession, which 
he followed with such fortune as I have already 
mentioned, and which awakened my pity to that 
degree, that I resolved to give hii the berth he 
sought, even at the risk of performing his duties 
myself.” 

“You've done well, Ben ; the old man is to be 
pitied, for I’m blessed if he has not suffered about 
enough for one lifetime. He never obtained clue 
to his wife and child ?” 

‘No, not the slightest, nor does he appear to 
* have any conception of their fate.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Sixty-two, he told me ; but his appearance 
would indicate an additional fifteen or twenty 
years.” 

“Yes, indeed, I supposed him to be not less 
than eighty. However, Ben, your explanation has 
interested me deeply in him; so deeply that it 
pains me to contemplate the performance of his 
duties among our crew, who may grumble at his 
i ity to te each order that may be 
issued. Relieve him from the watch at once, 
and I will endeavor to supply his place from 
some of those fishermen. High wages will cer- 
tainly tempt some one to exchange a schooner’s 
deck and codfishing for a berth on board a crack 
ship, and a voyage to India. There’s one 
standing this way now. She’s deep, with a {full 
fare, I’ll warrant. Perhaps I can prevail on one 
of her crew to join us. Set the signal; I'll 
speak her!” And Captain Alden retired to the 
cabin, resolved if possible to carry his design into 
execution. 

And he did. Several of the schooner’s crew 
expressed their readiness to accept his offer, and 
the one chosen by him from their number was 
soon on board, when the ship was again filled 
away, and the old man relieved from the wheel, 
when the joyous mate informed him of his ex- 
emption by the captain from all the heavier du- 
ties of his profession, and appointed him a sort 
of supernumerary bo’sen under himself, resigning 
to his charge the keys of the various store-rooms, 
with their contents. 


fa. 











The noble ship Cohasset was homeward 
bound, crew all in good health and high spirits, 
and had run into the Gulf Stream in the latitude 
of the Capes of Delaware, holding a fair wind 
which she had taken off Bermuda; but which 
died away, leaving her about midway of the 
stream, slowly drifting away to the E. N. E., and 
out of her course. ”I'was the latter end of July, 
and Capt. Alden having been a year absent from 
home, was very anxious to arrive in port, that he 
might enjoy as much as possible the society of 
his family, to whom he was strongly attached, 
therefore he evinced a great degree of impatience 
as the day wore away without a breeze, exposing 
himself regardless of the danger of the beams of 
the noonday sun. 

The result of his carelessness was a slight 

troke, which confined him to his berth, where 
the old seaman claimed and was granted the task 
of attending to his wants. During their associ- 
ation a warm friendship had sprung up between 
the old man and his young commander, to whom 
he had repeated over and over again his history, 
graphically describing each incident in detail, 
until Capt. Alden had learned the whole by rote, 
giving in return a detail of those incidents in his 
early history, with which our readers are already 
acquainted, and which he had learned from the 
lips of his benefactor and adopted father, old 
Captain Huntley. 

The friendship so born had ripened to a strong 
attachment between the pair, which resulted in a 
determination on the part of the captain to pro- 
vide for the old man during the remainder of his 
life, which determination he manifested by the 
offer of a home, and a berth as overseer and 
manager of his little farm in Hingham; which 
the old man joyfully accepted, expressing his 
readiness to receive favors from his young friend, 
and his pleasure at the prospect of being able to 
repay them, at least in part, by attending to such 
of his benefactor’s affairs as might claim his at- 
tention during his almost continual absence from 
home. 

This arrangement had been agreed upon some 
time previous to Capt. Alden’s illness, which how 
filled the old seaman with apprehension for his 
life, and having increased his affection for the 
man who had treated him with so much venera- 
tion and respect, rendered him doubly anxious 
for his recovery. Dnring the long weary days 
and nights of calm, stifling weather which en- 
sued, Pierre Lagrange scarce left the berthside 
of his benefactor, but d fanning him, 
cooling his parching lips with water, and sooth- 
ing him to sleep when restless, as he would an 
infant, all the while experiencing a strange, sad 
pleasure in the task, for which he was at a loss to 
account at times, while at others he attributed it 
to the earnest desire which reigned within his 
breast to repay the kindness already by himself 
experienced. 

Twas the third day of the calm, and at an 
early hour old Pierre made preparations to bathe 
the sick man and change his clothes. Having 
prepared a bath of salt water in the captain’s 
state-room, he repaired to the berth, and aiding 
the invalid from it, began to prepare him for the 
bath by removing his undershirt. While in the 
act a mark of peculiar shape on the captain’s 
arm near the shoulder attracted his attention, 
forcing from him a half hered excl i 




















He had seen a mark like that before, and on 
the arm of his infant son. "Twas a birth-mark, 
and of a shape easily recognized; although in 
the lapse of time it had increased in proportion, 
while its existence had even escaped his memory, 
until recalled by its presence. Spell bound he 
gazed—had Heaven such a blessing in store for 
him, as a son, on whom he might depend in the 
evening of his life? ©, no, it could not be! 
Yet that mark, its peculiar shape and situation, 
precisely the same as he remembered them, on 
the arm of his iong-lost infant. And then came 
the foundling’s history—they might be the same 
—’twas possible, even if improbable. 

Such were the thoughts and conjectures which 
flashed like lightning through the brain of Pierre 
Lagrange, as he gazed spell-bound on the blood- 
red figure of a heart—the mark alluded to—until 
the invalid, wondering at the pause in his task, 
turned upon him an inquiring gaze. Ah, the 
identical expression of his long-lost wife’s coun- 
tenance. Yes, and he could now recognize many 
of her features. Why had these proofs escaped 
his observation till now? Why had he been 
blind so long? Yes, he was in the presence of 
his long-lost son! So his heart whispered, and 
accepting the assurance, he clasped the invalid 
to his aged heart, exclaiming : 

“Mon Dieu! my boy! my son!” More he 
could not add, but overpowered by the intensity 
of his emotions, fainted and fell, dragging with 
him to the deck the weak invalid. Ben Huntley 
was summoned, and with the aid of the steward 
soon restored the old man to consciousness, when 
he explained the cause of his agitation and 
words, removing every doubt from the mind of 
Captain Alden, of the relationship he claimed to 
exist between them. 

The Cohasset reached port in a few days after 
the occurrence of the above incidents, when 
Captain Alden, still weak and ill, repaired to his 
home in Hingham, taking with him his parent. 
There he found a letter awaiting him, which 
served to substantiate the fact of the relation- 
ship already confirmed so far as to win his ready 
acknowledgement. 

The letter purported to be written by a crim- 
inal in Sing Sing Prison, and was the confession 
of the crimes of abduction and murder, of which 
the writer went on to say he, Captain Alden, and 
his mother, had been the victims. Furthermore, 
that he, the writer, had with his own hands 
placed him, an infant little more than a year old, 
at the gate of a ship ’s resid , where he 
was taken in and adopted, and that his mother 
had died of a broken heart, consequent on the 
bereavement. And in continuation stated that 
he, the writer, had made a will, bequeathing to 
the said Henry Alden all his property, amount- 
ing to nearly a million, believing it to be but a 
just reparation for the injuries inflicted by the 
writer. And closed by asserting his name to be 
Henrie Lagrange, with the additional statement 
that he could glean further particulars by calling 
on the writer, No, 180, at the State Prison, Sing 
Sing, New York, or on Messrs. ——, City Hall, 
New York city. 

This was indeed confirmation, involving mat- 
ters which the worthy captain lost no time ere he 
attended to them, taking his father to Sing Sing 
for that purpose. They found No. 180, but al- 
most in the jaws of death. Captain Lagrange 
identified him as the persecutor of his wife, but 
in view of his sincere repentance for his crimes, 
forgave him all. Captain Lagrange experienced 
no difficulty in realizing every dollar of the vast 
wealth thus left to him, and with his father re- 
turned to his home, where, having resigned to 
his friend and brother Ben his command, he set- 
tled in peace, and with his father, still lives, an 
evidence of the facts herein related. 








THE FIRST TABLE. 


During the time of Governor Chittenden’s 
administration in Vermont, the manners of the 
people were plain and simple; and very little time 
or expense was devoted to the mere forms of so- 
cial intercourse. The governor was an extensive 
land-holder and cultivator of his own broad 
acres. He did not disdain to labor with his own 
hands, and to perform any office, however menial, 
which was either necessary or useful. On one 
occasion the governor’s friends from Albany, 
where much of ancient and formal baronial dig- 
nity was still maintained, came to dine with him ; 
and to their great amazement, and horror almost, 
the governor’s lady, just before the dinner-hour, 
stepped to the door with a tin horn, or trumpet, 
and blew a blast which made the distant hills 
reverberate with repeated echoes. On a sudden 
appeared a considerable force of field-laborers, 
who, when cleanly washed and tidily clad, occu- 
pied one end of the same table at which the 
governor and his guests were entertained. After 
dinner, some of the lady-yuests took it upon 
them, in a mild and courtly way, to admonish 
the hostess of the impropriety of such promis- 
cuous intercourse with men of daily toil. The 
good lady was on the alert, and when inquired 
of by her more aristocratic guests if it was their 
general custom to dine with their laborers at the 
same table? “ Yes,” said she, ‘‘ we always have ; 
but I have told the governor that it wasn’t right 
that we who sat in the house and did nothing, 
should eat at the first table with the hands who 
labored hard all day. And I feel that it was not 
right; but we always have.” It is needless to 
add that the discourse was not pursued.— 
Knickerbocker. 





> 
IMPORTANCE OF VOWEL SOUNDS. 
A very large number of* Americans who now 
reside in Florence and who are constantly found 
at the presentations and balls of the Grand Dacal 
Court, have inspired the members of Leopold’s 
family with a great desire to understand Eng- 
lish perfectly. The admirable and excellent 
grand duchess is regarded as the greatest pro- 
ficient of the imperial family, and lately showed 
how completely she had mastered our difficult 
syllables, though not exactly our more easily ac- 
quired vowels. The wife of her son—the heir 
apparent to the grand ducal crown—has been 
lately blessed, it is known, by the birth of an in- 
fant—her first-born child. In good time the bap- 
tism came; an affair of great state, and to which 
all who had the entree at court—which in Flor- 
ence includes all Americans who will ask for it 
—rendere(l themselves in form. After the arch- 
bishop ha@ performed the ceremony, and the im- 
mediate members of the grand ducal family had 
kissed the little one, the grand duchess took her 
child up in her arms to “show’’ it. Whenever 
she came to an American, she smiled very gra- 
ciously, and said, “ This, I suppose, is what, in 
your country, you would call a very nice little 
booby, is it not?” Of course nobody was se ill- 
bred as to correct the errors of royalty.—//ome 
Journal. 
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A LEGEND, 


BY WUrre MOUNTAIN LmALE, 


Deop darkness reigned o'er Morville Tower 
The bell had tolled the midnight hour; 
Round turret high, and courtyard lone, 
The darkest mantle of night was thrown 


No star gleamed ont from the pall-draped +. 
With a dirgelike wail the wind went by 
‘Twas a ghostly hour—a night of gicom 
One well befitting the Red Rarl's doom. 


Within the grim old castle walls, 

Where mortal footstep never falls, 

And mortal lips may never dare 

To wake the echoes that slumber there; 


When the gloom of night has settled down 
Over the distant spires of Redoliffe town; 
Fo then, as ancient legends my, 

The Red Knight holds his revels gay 


A apectral light gleams from its halls, 

And shadows flit o'er the thme-etained wal! 
Loud laughter rings on the midnight air, 
And knight and dames hold converse ther 


Then the traveller, lone, on Redeliffe Moor, 
Hears the sound of mirth "bove the tem pes: 
And lists, in the chains of terror bound, 
To many & strange, uncanny sound 


And often, on such nights as these, 

A wild shriek blends with the passing breese 
And I draw my chair with a shudder near 
The fireside group, with a glance of fear; 


And fancy | see, mid the darkness and gloo: 
Grim apectres come from their silent tomb ; 
While Madge beguiles the evening hour, 
With many a tale of the Haunted Tower; 


Tlow, in the days now passed and gone, 
Karl Gilbert moved with the living throng; 
Tle was « stern, dark knight, I'm told, 
And won bis bride for her father's gold. 


Then bore ber, with many an angry frown, 
From her pleasant home in the gay old towr 
To die, like a blighted, tading flower, 

Of grief aud fear, in the grim old tower. 


She had loved another, the legend sald — 
With his blood her stern lord's hand was red 
And never at wassall and hall, I ween, 

By his side was the Lady Edith seen. 


But when the spirit had fled from earth, 
When the grim walls echoed the notes of ml 
The spectral form of his phantom bride 

Was ever seen by the Red Knight's side. 


And when he died, "twas his fearful doom 
That he ne'er might sleep in the silent tom) 
Bat with spirits dark, at the midnight hour 
Hold revels dread in the Haunted Tower. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A MAN 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Tue deed was done in the darkness ; 
lence of night. There was no eye to + 
ear to hear, It was a secret, the secret 
Jnan, and that man myself! There w 
even one faint glimmer of moonlight to lik 
room ; it was dark, all gloom and darkn: 
side, and within was only the flickering fle 
the wasted lamp that the old man had not 
guished. I held it in my hand and triamy 
surveyed the body. Triamphantly, 1 60. 
my work was done, my object gained, T! 
man was stretched out upon the floor 
chamber just as 1 had dragged him from } 
his arms thrown out where they had fallen 
last agony, his legs stiffened, and the 
marks on his throat where my fingers had 
him. ‘The long-bladed dagger was still d 
the fatal wound in his side, and all his fa: 
drawn into a rigid expression of agony.* 
member that well, for it haunts me! It a) 
two me every hour in the day. It is what! 
venged the old manand torn from me th 
gained by my deed ! 

They tell me that I ery out in the nig! 
give voice to awful blood curdling shrie! 
screams. Iknow it. That terrible face w 
leave me alone even in the night; it com: 
stays close by me, and the cold, leaden 
gaze at me with a fixed, stony gaze—the § 
mouth gibbers and grins, aod then I ye 
shriek in my agony and pain. Yes, yes, 
member that face, just as it was upon that ; 

And they say, too, that I was mad w’ 
struck that deadly blow; but this is fal 
may be mad now! Yes, now I am mad; o 
should I be placed within these iron bars, 
my limbs loaded with heavy chains, an 
mouth gagged, through the day-time, that I 
not terrify the visitors by my shriekings# 
Tam mad ; for I say Lam @ spotted hyen 
the keepers laugh and say lam not. Surely 
should know; they are not mad. And | 
can remember nothing but the murder, an 
talk about nothing else. I should not reme 
this, if the face did not remind me of it; | 
does, and T can never forget it. 

But do not say I was mad when the dee’ 
done! I loved gold then, and now I care 
ing for it. This shows that I was not me 
remember I was cool and calm for many da) 
fore the murder. I was cunning, wo. | 
thing was planned and settled deliberately | 
I commenced. It was not the sudden de 
pation of an hour; O no, no! I comm 
many days, many weeks before, and w 
covlly and sanely; and when at last I 
over the old man's body and laughed at th 
cess of my plans, I knew I had been too cau 
to fail. Then do not say I was mad then 
if | was, it would take away all the me 
my deep cunniog. 

How did 1 operate’ I will tell you. 1 
the dagger first, and sharpened it. I made 
keen as a razor,and rubbed it antil it refi 
and shone like « mirror. Then I exhi 
deeper cunning than in all the rest. I preten 
that I must be shsent for several days 
old man was getting weak and childish, an 
could not bear to be left alone: bat I skill 
parried all his questions, and avvided all 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LEGEND. 


eee 
BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 


Deep darkness reigned o’er Morville Tower, 
The bell had tolled the midnight hour; 
Round turret high, and courtyard lone, 
The darkest mantle of night was thrown. 


No star gleamed out from the pall-draped sky; 
With a dirgelike wail the wind went by. 
Twas a ghostly hour—a night of gloom : 

One well befitting the Red Earl's doom. 


Within the grim old castle walls, 
Where mortal footstep never falls, 

And mortal lips may never dare 

To wake the echoes that slumber there; 


When the gloom of night has settled down 
O’er the distant spires of Redcliffe town; 
For then, as ancient legends say, 

The Red Knight holds his revels gay. 


A spectral light gleams from its halls, 

And shadows flit o’er the time-stained walls; 
Loud laughter rings on the midnight air, 
And knights and dames hold converse there. 


Then the traveller, lone, on Redcliffe Moor, 
Hears the sound of mirth "bove the tempest roar; 
And lists, in the chains of terror bound, 

To many a strange, uncanny sound. 


And often, on such nights as these, 

A wild shriek blends with the passing breeze ; 
And I draw my chair with a shudder near 
The fireside group, with a glance of fear; 


And fancy I see, mid the darkness and gloom, 
Grim spectres come from their silent tomb ; 
While Madge beguiles the evening hour, 
With many a tale of the Haunted Tower; 


How, in the days now passed and gone, 
Earl Gilbert moved with the living throng; 
He was a stern, dark knight, I’m told, 
And won his bride for her father’s gold. 


Then bore her, with many an angry frown, 
From her pleasant home in the gay old town, 
To die, like a blighted, fading flower, 

Of grief and fear, in the grim old tower. 


She had loved another, the legend said— 
With his blood her stern lord’s hand was red; 
And never at wassail and hall, I ween, 

By his side was the Lady Edith seen. 


But when the spirit had fled from earth, 

When the grim walls echoed the notes of mirth, 
The spectral form of his phantom bride 

Was ever seen by the Red Knight's side. 


And when he died, *twas his fearfal doom 
That he ne'er might sleep in the silent tomb; 
Bat with spirits dark, at the midnight hour, 
Hold revels dread in the Haunted Tower. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A MANIAC. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Tue deed was done in the darkness and si- 
lence of night. There was no eye to see, no 
ear to hear. It was a secret, the secret of one 
,man, and that man myself! There was not 
even one faint glimmer of moonlight to light the 
room ; it was dark, all gloom and darkness out- 
side, and within was only the flickering flame of 
the wasted lamp that the old man had not extin- 
guished. I held it inmy hand and triumphantly 
surveyed the body. Triumphantly, I say; for 
my work was done, my object gained. The old 
man was stretched out upon the floor of his 
chamber just as I had dragged him from his bed, 
his arms thrown out where they had fallen in his 
last agony, his legs stiffened, and the purple 
marks on his throat where my fingers had griped 
him. The long-bladed dagger was still deep in 
the fatal wound in his side, and all his face was 
drawn into a rigid expression of agony.* I re- 
member that well, for it haunts me! It appears 
to me every hour in the day. It is what has re- 
venged the old manand torn from me the gold 
gained by my deed ! 

They tell me that I cry out in the night and 
give voice to awful blood-curdling shrieks and 
screams. Iknow it. That terrible face will not 
leave me alone even in the night; it comes and 
stays close by me, and the cold, leaden eyes 
gaze at me with a fixed, stony gaze—the Satanic 
mouth gibbers and grins, and then I yell and 
shriek in my agony and pain. Yes, yes, I re- 
member that face, just as it was upon that night! 

And they say, too, that I was mad when I 
struck that deadly blow; but this is false. I 
may be mad now! Yes, now I am mad; or why 
should I be placed within these iron bars, with 
my limbs loaded with heavy chains, and my 
mouth gagged, through the day-time, that I may 
not terrify the visitors by my shriekings? Yes, 
Iam mad; for Isay lam a spotted hyena, and 
the keepers laugh and sayIamnot. Surely, they 
should know; they are not mad. And then I 
can remember nothing but the murder, and can 
talk about nothing else. I should not remember 
this, if the face did not remind me of it; but it 
does, and I can never forget it. 

But do not say I was mad when the deed was 
done! I loved gold then, and now I care noth- 
ing for it. This shows that I was not mad. I 
remember I was cool and calm for many days be- 
fore the murder. I was cunning, too. Every- 
thing was planned and settled deliberately before 
Icommenced. It was not the sudden determi- 
nation of an hour; O no, no! I commenced 
many days, many weeks before, and worked 
coolly and sanely; and when at last I stood 
over the old man’s body and laughed at the suc- 
cess of my plans, I knew I had been too cautious 
to fail. Then do not say I was mad then; for 
if I was, it would take away all the merit of 
my deep cunning. 

How did I operate? I will tell you. I took 
the dagger first, and sharpened it. I made it as 
keen as a razor,and rubbed it until it reflected 
and shone like a mirror. Then I exhibited 
deeper cunning than in all the rest. I pretended 
that I must be absent for several days. The 
old man was getting weak and childish, and he 
could not bear to be left alone: but I skillfully 
parried all his questions, and avoided all sus- 





* Death resulting from wounds inflicted by steel always 
has this effect, while the faces of those dying from gun- 
shot wounds wear a tranquil and pleasant expression. 
The difference is most strikingly remarkable on the 
battle-field. 


another, but I could not read. My hand trem- 


picion. So he unwillingly consented, and I 
bade him farewell, went out at the street door, 
walked round the house, and opening the win- 
dow of his chamber, I crept in! Then I care- 
fully closed it, and crawled beneath the bed. 

There I waited through the long and weari- 
some day. My limbs ached from lying on the 
hard floor, and I was faint and weary; but I 
did not move. I would not risk the success of 
my deep-laid plot by getting out and resting 
myself in a chair. No! I was too cunning for 
that. ButI waited and waited till night, and 
then the old man came and retired to bed. I 
was conscious of every motion he made; noth- 
ing escaped me. He lay awake a long, long 
time ; but I was too careful to betray myself. 
And at last, when his regular and heavy breath- 
ing came to my ear, you should have seen how 
cautiously, slowly, tediously I crawled out; how 
silently I rose to my feet, and moved along 
on tip-toe ; how, when he started and muttered 
uneasily in his sleep, I suddenly, but still noise- 
lessly, sank to the floor; how, when all was 
still again, I commenced to move the latch, 
softly, softly, lest he should be awakened, press- 
ing with my fingers as slowly as though life itself 
depended upon silence ; how I moved the door 
back upon its hinges, guarding against the slight- 
est unfriendly creaking ; how I softly stepped out, 
and after listening long and anxiously, to assure 
myself that all was quiet, closed the door and 
left the house, only replacing my shoes when at 
a distance outside the gate! You should have 
seen all this, I say, and then you would not ac- 
cuse me of madness ! 

All this was repeated night after night, until I 
had gained all that I cared to know. I discov- 
ered that the old man went to bed at precisely 
eight o’clock, and was sleepless almost two 
hours, but that afterward his slumber was sound. 
He usually lay upon his right side, near the edge 
of the bed, with his face partially covered by 
the clothes. Now did I go boldly about the 
work, and slay my victim upon the very night of 
my return? O, no! else had I lost my cunning. 
How I checked my impatience during that 
long week of moonlight nights! The deed 
must needs be performed upon a dark night; 
there must be no light to reveal my operations. 

Such a night came at last, and my spirits rose. 
I exulted in the gloom that wrapped all the city. 
I was not too hasty; I could ill affurd to fail 
now. I waited ; I sat in silence, listening to the 
wind as it whistled around the eaves. The 
clock on the church steeple struck the hour of 
eight. Still I waited. I heard the old man go 
to his bed-room with slow and shuffling steps, 
and close the door. Now IJ feared for the first 
time that I had overlooked an important fact; 
he might lock the door! Breathlessly I listened. 
No! hehad retired. I waited yet longer. The 
clock struck nine. To pass away the time, I 
took a book from the shelf and opened it. My 
eye rested on the words, “ Thou shalt not kill!” 
It was the Bible, and I threw it from me. I took 


bled so, that the book almost dropped from my 
nerveless grasp, and the letters danced before 
my eyes. “Fool!” I said to myself, “be not 
weak in this hour! This is the moment of suc- 
cess.” I seized a decanter from the cupboard 
and drank—drank until the blood leaped and 
surged in my veins, and I became deliberate and 
steady. Then I sat down to wait. 


The clock struck ten. I grasped the dagger 
and dark-lantern, and turned to leave the room; 
but even in this t of deep t, my 
coolness did not desert me. I remembered that 
he might not be asleep; it would be better to 
wait another hour. And there I waited, leaning 
against the door, with the lantern and dagger in 
my hands. 

Slowly and distinctly the clock struck eleven, 
and I waited no longer. Noiselessly Idescended 
the stairs, and with redoubled caution opened the 
door of the old man’s chamber. A single ray 
fell from the lantern upon his face. He was 
sleeping, calmly and quietly. Did I reflect, 
waver and turn back? Not I; there was neither 
time nor place for reflection. My hand was 
upon his throat, he was dragged from his bed, 
the dagger did its work, and the deed was done! 
There was no outcry, no struggle; the silence 
was unbroken, the murderer was alone with his 
victim ! 

Hark! was that a hand tapping at the win- 
dow? No, ’twas a vine shaken by the wind. 
The lamp still flared, and I yet stood over the 
body, exulting in my work. People said, in 
after days, that the old man had been my friend ; 
that although a miser, and harsh to others, he 
had been kind to me, and that the deed was 
made doubly base and wicked thereby. True, 
he had beenkind. He had taken me when I 
was a miserable, ragged vagrant, living in the 
street; he had brought me up in his house, and 
had educated me to think of nothing else but 
gold and the way to obtain it; he had feasted 
my soul by raising the lids of his iron-bound 
chests and revealing to my gloating eyes his glit- 
tering treasures; he had done all this until the 
pupil had excelled his master—until the demon 
was aroused within me, and I craved, lusted 
after gold! 

Kind? Sohehad been; but kindness was 
nothing. Gold was all to me that possessed 
value; gold I must have, at any sacrifice; gold 
was the prize for which I was willing to barter 
my very soul. Kindness? pshaw! 

But the body must be concealed. Carefally I 
examined the floor by the light of my lantern. 
There was no blood; the bleeding had been 
wholly internal. I arranged the bed with such 
precision that the most critical eye could not de- 
tect any sign of its having been occupied. I 
took the bloody dagger and threw it into the 
well, smiling as this witness disappeared in the 
deep waters. 

The body was to be concealed between the 
double walls of the cellar. I had already drawn 
the nails from the boards of the flooring, and dis- 
covered a place between the timbers sufficiently 
wide. I raised the body on my shoulders, bore 
it into the next room, and lowered it into the 
vacuum.* I will confess I dared not take a final 

* A fact. 














look, but hurried the boards back to their places 
and secured them with nails. It was nicely, 
though quickly done; there was no apparent 
sign that the spot had in any manner been 
disturbed. 

And then did F not laugh, as I hastened to 
the cellar to gladden my eyes with the sight of 
my wealth? My wealth? Certainly—it was 
mine; the old man was dead, all evidences of 
the murder had been destroyed, and I was the 
sole heir of all the hoards! 

I could not find the key of the chests! No 
matter; I could break them open with the axe. 
It was done, and a yellow stream of gold gushed 
over the floor. That was the hour of my ex- 
ultation! I sat upon the floor, leaned my face 
upon my hands, and gazed in ecstacy upon the 
treasure ; I waded in it and heaped it about my 
legs ; I threw it up with my hands, that I might 
hear the music of its clink. It was all my own! 
I made it my idol, and worshipped it daily. 

But I must not always stay in the house with 
my treasure, for the old man would soon be 
missed, and I must seem innocent of his disap- 
pearance. So for several hours of each day, 
I went boldly through the streets and looked 
carelessly into the faces of the passers. Of course 
they did not scrutinize me niore sharply than 
usual, but something whispered to me that every 
glance directed toward me was one of suspicion. 
I madly courted publicity; I was seen in the 
most frequented places, and my restlessness was 
the subject of remark. I was frequently inter- 
rogated as to the absence of the old man; my 
invariable reply was, that I knew nothing of his 
disappearance, and that grief for his loss was 
crazing me. This was believed; I was pitied, 
and dismissed my grief, or rather my fear of dis- 
covery. The fools sympathized with me, but I 
was wary! When they asked me of the old 
man’s wealth, I told them he had left nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Ah, I was cunning to the last. 

At last, after many days, the officers came to 
examine and search the house. There was no 
suspicion attached to me, they said, but they 
were obliged to search the old man’s residence. 
They regretted the duty, but it was imperative. 
I appeared perfectly calm and collected, begged 
them to spare no vigilance on my account, and 
offered to show them over the house. I fancied 
they appeared a trifle di ted at my readi- 
ness; but they accepted my offer, and I accom- 
panied them. 

“This, gentlemen, was his sleeping apart- 
ment.” 

They searched carefully, but could find no 
traces of violence or blood. With difficulty I 
restrained a smile, as I saw the minuteness of 
their examination, and thought of the similar 
care I had taken to bafile discovery ; but I saw 
that they regarded me sharply, notwithstanding 
their protestations, and I assumed a serious 
expression. 

We next ascended to the garret, and the search 
was prosecuted through every room of each 
floor. It was all in vain ; the officers were com- 
pletely at fault. ‘The cellar Was mentioned, and 
immediately reached ; but with the same result. 
We assembled in one of the rooms, and the offi- 
cers were apparently about to leave. 

Suddenly a nameless horror seized me. I 
trembled in every limb, and-sank upon a chair. 
My agitation was noticed, and I was asked the 
cause. The cause! Could not they see, as well 
asI? That face—that ghastly, quivering face 
had risen from the floor, and was coming towards 
me in the air! It was the same; it had the very 
expression that I had noticed in the dead man. 
I shrieked aloud, and held out my hands to 
drive it back ; still it advanced, and tormented 
me. The officers looked on in amazement, and 
regarded my terror suspiciously. Again they 
asked the cause of my fright. 

“There! there! do you not see it?” I ex- 
claimed. “That face! it rose from the floor 
where I threw him in! You know it all! Tell 
me that you do.” 

They denied all knowledge of my meaning. 

“It is false!” I shouted, in my frenzy; “ you 
have detected the whole! The dead man’s face 
has revealed it to you! Here, here!” I yelled, 
stamping on the floor, which gave back a hollow 
sound ; “the body is buried here! Tear up the 
planking, and drag it forth to light! The deed 
was mine! Town the murder!” 








PLL VOTE FOR THE OTHER MAN. 

The following story is told of a Revolutionary 
soldier, who was running for Congress : 
It appears that he was opposed by a much 
younger man, who had never “been to the 
wars,” and it was the wont of “ Revolutionary” 
to tell the people of the hardships he endured 
Says he: 

“ Fellow citizens, I have fought and bled for 
my. country—I helped whip the British and In- 
dians. I have slept on the field of battle with no 
other covering than the canopy of heaven. I 
have walked over frozen ground till every foot- 
step was marked with blood.” 
ust about this time, one of the “ sovereigns,” 
who had become very much affected by this tale 
of woe, walks up in front of the speaker, wiping 
the tears from his eyes with the extremity of his 
coat-tail, and interrupting him, says : 

“ Did you say that you had fought the British 
and the Injines ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Revolutionary. 

“ Did you say that you had slept onthe ground, 
while serving your country, without any kiver ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; [ did.” 

“Did you say you had followed the enemy of 
your country over frozen ground ull every foot- 
step was covered with blood ¢” 

“ Yes,” exultingly replied the speaker. 
“Well, then,” says the tearful “sovereign,” 
as he gave a sign of painfal emotion, “I'll be 
blamed if I don’t think you've done enough for 
your country, and I'll vote for the other man!” — 
Boston Journal. 








THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON, 
Madame Letitia had the greatest power over 





THE FASCINATION OF GAMBLING, 


A young Venetian marquis, who was the last 
descendant of an illustrious but decayed family, 
was betrothed to a young lady of Milan, who 
was notonly of noble family and great beauty, 
but she fp d an independence of fortune. 
The marriage had not been negotiated without 
difficulty. Railways and other joint stock com- 
panies have been introduced into the peninsula, 
and money possesses nearly as much influence 
there as it does in London and Paris. The par- 
ents of the young lady long resisted the forma- 
tion of this alliance, but the marquis’s friends 
being very zealous on his behalf, and men of 
energy and perseverance, and the young lady’s 
heart being with them, success crowned their 
efforts, and a reluctant consent was wrung from 
the mother. Of a truth, the marquis deserved 
his success ; for he was not only the representa- 
tive of one of the noblest houses that figure in 
Venetian annals, but he was a man of most en- 
gaging manners, of varied accomplishments, 
and a better cultivated intellect than is usually 
found in Italy. The marriage contract was 








framed, the wedding day app d; as two 
months intervened before the day which was to 
make him happy, he determined to pass them 


away atthe German baths. He had never in 
his life left Venice before. He was intoxicated 
by the new sensations given him by the pleasure 
of change of scene and the other delights given 
by travelling. And although his troth was 
plighted, he did not scruple to enter on a course 
of illicit pleasures. Among the persons who 
lent a credulous ear to his soft words, was the 
wife of a poor Italian musician—the only con- 
solation of the artist in his life of toil and pov- 
erty. Stung to the soul by this outrage, the 
poor musician threw the jettature upon the mar- 
quis, as one evening he saw him enter the 
gaming saloon of the Spa, saying, as he threw 
the pernicious charm, “I pray you may win at 
the gaming table !” 

‘The marquis had never before seen a gaming 
table. He placed a Napoleon on tha green baize. 
The wheel turned and thirty-five Napoleons 
joined his single coin. eo ge by this fortune, 
he continued to play, and continued to win. 
When he ceased playing, he had more gold in 
his pockets than he had ever possessed in his lite 
before. He returned to the table the next day 
—and the day after—and the day after that— 
and the day after that ; for six weeks he gambled 
daily, and daily he was successfal. Fortune 
amuses herself sometimes by these freaks with 
children or raw players. ‘ime rolled on, and 
the period he had fixed for his return to Italy 
had long passed away. His friends deemed it 
their duty to write to him and engage him to re- 
turn to his betrothed. It had been a long time 
since he thought of her! His mind now revolted 
from the thought of marriage ; and above all, of 
marriage with a woman who had only fifty thou- 
sand dollars. He broke off the marnaye and 
continued to play. His betrothed married 
another person, and he enjoyed his new fortune. 
He denied himself none of the pleasures of the 
wealthy ; fine carriages, blooded horses, numer- 
ous and obsequious servants. He spent the win- 
ter in Paris, and shone in this vanity fair of con- 
tinental Europe. When the season returned, he 
again resorted to the German “hells,” and for- 
tune was still favorable to him. His habits be- 
came more expensive than ever, and now he 
could not live without that glare which sur- 
rounds wealth everywhere. But towards the 
close of the season, chance turned against him ; 
he soon lost everything he had. His creditors 
seized his fine establishment, and he found him- 
self accustomed to luxury and devoid of the 
means of commanding it. He tried to resume 
his former lite of simple pleasures and humble 

sition ; tried in vain. Existence grew 
to be a burthen beyond his strength to bear. 
Une morning the report of a pistol was heard ; 
the neighbors hastened to the room whence it 
proceeded, and found the marquis lying on the 
floor a mangled corpse. He had cummitted 
suicide.— Golden Record. 





CROCODILES. 


After burying the eggs in the soil, there to be 
matured by the sun, the female visits, from time 
to time, the place in which they are secreted, 
and just as the period of hatching is completed, 
exhibits her eagerness for her offspring in the 
anxiety with which she comes and goes, walks 
around the nest of her hopes, scratches the frae- 
tured shell, and, by signs which resemble the 
bark of a dog, excites the half extricated young 
to struggle forth into lite. When she has be- 
held, with this sort of joy, fear, and anxiety, the 
last of her offspring quit its broken casement, 
she leads them forth into the plashy pools away 
from the river, and among the thick underwood, 
to avoid the predatory visits of the father, whose 
palate delights in nothing more than in the fla- 
vor of his own young, which he eats remorse- 
lessly at every opportunity. In this season of 
care and watchfulness over them, she is ferocious, 
daring and morose, guarding with inquietude her 
young, whenever they wander. She turns when 
they turn, and by whining and grunting, shows 
@ particular solicitude to keep them in such pools 
only as are much too shallow for the resort of 
the full-grown reptile.— Natural History. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories, in bound form, richly iustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tae Wanpertno Bone- 


1AN. ‘nis is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author’s usual takiog style. 
BP sicd cc ecsesccocecteesevcsesss Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


AN THE SERF: or. Taz Reusstan anv Circassian. 
‘Luis is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, ia Kassia, Turkey and Circassia. 
Ge cece etien sees ds5c0ess0cs obs AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tae Parvareer or rae Pexosscor. 
‘This is a story of ocean life, told iu the author's usual 
style of interest. By..........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


G NS: or, Tax Scour or raz 8us- 
QUBHANDA. A Vale of tragic interest in the Valiey of 
Wyuing, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
Ge WE seeds iniccciscets covces Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYE: or, Tae Howrsr Spr oF 
Viraeixia. This favorite t uti "y Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
) PP TTT Ot ree SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divore trae Bacx- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By.. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
HANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 

AND THE URESCENT. A story 
Mediterranean. A nautica! romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
RED HAND: or, Tue Cavrser or tae Enouse Cuan- 
gL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. By.........F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tie Regulators 
and Moderators. A tale of iife on the Texan Border, 
in ite early history.......... By Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 








Napoleon, who tenderly loved her. This supe- 
rior woman devoted herself to the education of | 
her children with a zeal as remarkable for its | 
rare judiciousness as for its devotedness. ‘To 
great good sense and an elevated mind, she 
united extraordinary energy of character. Re- 
signed in misfortune, prosperity never dazzled 
her. In the midst of the triamphs of Napoleon, 
when her children were dividing amongst them- 
selves the thrones of Europe, she let fall this 
characteristic expression: ‘‘ Who knows but 
that one day I may be obliged to give bread to 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tax Rover's Car- 
TiVe. This isa true sea story, written by a true sea- 
man. It is as captivating a vautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By. Capt. HENRY P.CHEEVER. 
THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love xp Necao- 
MaNCY. A tale of Love and the Kast. Kewarkabie for 
its strange iutricacy and mystery of plot, and for its 
startling effect. By........ LIEUTENANT MURG&AY. 
PAUL IN: or. Tae Scounce or THE ANTILLES. 
Tuis story is one which has been republished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition 4 is auld to be 
Mr. Cobb's dest. By........ 
Address 


.-BYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 








all these kings ?”—Abbott. 


>> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Venison, 
| The haunch is a joint which. if properly kept, properly 
cooked, and served hot, must prove delicious to the 
palate. It should always hang a considerable length of 
time ; the delicacy of its flavor is obtained by hanging 
only. If it be cooked while fresh, it will not equal in 
any respect a haunch of mutton. When about to be 
roasted, it should be washed in warm milk and water, 
|; and dried with a clean cloth; if it has hang very long, 
| and the skin smells musty, it will be the safest plan to 
remove the skin, and wrap the whole of the haunch in 
| 
| 


paper well greased with fresh butter; during the time it 

is at the fire, do not be afraid of basting it too much; it 

will require all the cook is likely to give it; if it be a 
| buck haunch, and large, it will take nearly four hours, 
within five or ten minutes; if comparatively small, three 
hoursand a half will suffice; if a doe haunch, three 
hours and a quarter will be enough; remove the paper 
when it is done enough; dredge quickly with flour to 
produce a froth ; dish it, and serve; let there be nothing 
with it in the dish; but the gravy should be sent to ta- 
ble in its proper dish, accompanied by currant jelly. 
The haunch is not unfrequently roasted in a paste, which 
in its turn is enclosed in paper, and removed when the 
joint is nearly cooked. 


Cold Slaw. 

Take a nice fresh head of cabbage and lay it in cold 
water for one hour, then cut off all the stalk; shave down 
the head into very small slips with a cabbage cutter, or 
very sharp knife; it should be done evenly and nicely; 
then putin a saucepan one teacupful of vinegar and let 
it give a boil up, then add a teacup nearly full of cream, 
with the yolks of two eggs, well beaten; let these also 
give one boil, and then pour it immediately over the cab- 
bage, which must be seasoned as soon as cut with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a little cayenne pepper, and some black 
pepper also. 





Hashed Venison. 

Cut and trim some nice thin slices of venison, fat and 
lean; have a nice brown sauce made from the bones in 
scrag of the venison: put the meat you have cut into this 
sauce with the gravy that has run from the venison, and 
@ glass of port wine; cut up some of the fat into pieces 
an ioch thick; put the fatin a stewpan, and some hot 
stock upon them; when you have dished up your hash, 
which should be in a hot-water dish with a holey spoon, 
take out the fat, and sprinkle it all over the hash; send 
up currant-jelly. 





A delicate Pudding. 

Put intoa clean saucepan one quart of new milk; 
when boiling, stir in slowly one quarter of a pound of 
rice flour, one quarter of a pound of good brown sugar, 
and a large spoonful of butter: beat these well together; 
add some grated nutmeg, anda wine-glass of wine; stir 
them well; when cold, beat three eggs and stir them in; 
then pour it into a dish, and bake half an hour a light 
brown. 


Invisible Ink. 

A sympathetic or invisible ink may easily be made. 
Take equal parts of sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, 
and dissolve in water; writes coloriess, but turns yellow 
when the paper is heated. Or common salt dissolved in 
water will turn brown when heated. Still better is a so- 
lution of chloride, which turns green when heated, and 
disappears again in cooling; or a weak solution of the 
mixed chlorides of cobalt and nickel. 





Hair-curling Liquid for Ladies. 

Take borax, two ounces; gum Senegal in powder, one 
drachm; add hot water (not boiling), one quart. Stir, 
and fs 600n as the ingredients are dissolved, add two 
ounces of spirits of wine strongly impregnated with cam- 
phor. On retiring to rest, wet the locks with the above 
liquid, and roll them on twists of paper as usual. Leave 
them till morning, when they may be unwrapt and 
formed into ringlets. 


Artificial Oysters. 

Take young green corn, grate it in a dish; to one pint 
of this add one egg well beaten, a small teacup of flour, 
halfacup of butter, some salt and pepper, and mix 
them well together. A tablespoonful of the batter will 
make the size of an oyster. Fry them a light brown, 
and when done, butterthem. Cream, if it can be pro- 
cured, is better than butter. 


To make fine Black Writing Ink. 

Take two gallons of a strong decoction of logwood, well 
strained, and then add one and a half pounds biue galls 
in coarse powder ; six ounces sulphate of iron; one ounce 
acetate of copper; six ounces well ground eugar; and 
twelve ounces gum arabic. Set the above on the fire un- 
til it begins to boil, then set it away until it has acquired 
the desired black. 


Ginger Beer. 

One pint of molasses and two spoonsfal of ginger put 
into a pail to be half filled with boiling water; when weil 
stirred together, fill the pail with cold water, leaving 
room for one pint of yeast, which must not be put in un- 
tillukewarm. Place it on a warm hearth for the night, 
and bottle it in the morning. 








Varnish. 

A good lasting varnish for common work is easily 
made: three pounds of clear rosin, haifa gallon of dry- 
ing oil; melt, and thin with two quarts of oil of turpen- 
tine. As for glue, you can purchaseit cheaper than you 
can manufactareit. The best pale glue would answer 
your purpose admirably. 

Sage Cheese. 

Sage, or green cheese, is made from milk mixed with 
the juice, or an infusion or decoction of sage leaves, to 
which marigold flowers and parsley are frequently added. 
Derbyshire cheese is a small, white, rich variety. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL __ 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its roun- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled cigculation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de+ 

fran th b bers of any family 


serve its uccess. e 
in which BaLLou’s Picroniat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

&> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 








7 It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Baliou's Pictorial. 

(> It is admitted on sil hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(7 Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

(7 Thus forming « original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


Sew CLUB TERMS. 
Owe COGG , ORO FER. 0000 ccccccccccccscccccecssoes 
One copy. two years. . tebe 
Five cophes, Om@ YOar. ... 0.0... cceecscserserennee 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
Of the ClUD). . 1... 6 cee eceecreereeeenreee seeee DO 
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Poet's Gorner. 


A SHADOW. 





BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gay? 
What lack the babbling fountains? 
Their voice is sad te-day. 
Only the sound of a voice, 
Tender, and sweet, and low, 
That made the earth rejoice 
A year ago! 


What lack the tender flowers? 
A shadow is on the sun; 
What lack the merry hours, 
That I long that they were done? 
Only two smiling eyes, 
That told of joy and mirth ; 
They are shining in the skies: 
I mourn on earth! 


What lacks my heart, that makes it 
So weary and full of pain?— 
That trembiing hope forsakes it, 
Never to come again? 
Only another heart, 
Tender, and all my own; 
In the still grave it lies : 
I weep alone! 





THE EMERALD RING—A SUPERSTITION. 
It is a gem that hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or no. 
Tf faithful, itis like the leaves of spring; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 


Take back again your emerald gem, 
There is no color in the stone; 

It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone. 


Take back your gift, and give me mine— 
The kiss that sealed our last love vow; 

Ah! other lips were pressed by thine— 

My kiss is lost and sullied now. 


The gem is pale. the gift forgot, 

And, more than either, you are changed ; 
But my true love has altered not: 

My heart is broken—not estranged. 





COMPENSATIONS. 
Forever, from the hand that takes 
One blessing from us, others fall, 
And svon or late our Father makes 
perfect recompense to all.—WaiTTIER. 





SEEMING PROSPERITY. 
Daily and hourly proof 
Tells us prosperity ’s at the highest degree, 
The fount and handle of calamity.—CHaPMAN. 


Tale of the Days of Chivalry, 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MARY OF MONTGOMMERIE: 
THE KNIGHTS REVENGE. 


BY JACK BRACE. 





In the year 14—, the English forces besieged 
a strong castle in Normandy which was defended 
by a brave and gallant band of knights, each of 
whom had sworn to perish rather than yield the 
maiden fortress ; and such a vow in those days 
bound men to even more perilous adventures 
than the one to which D’Albret and his comrades 
were devoted. The obstinacy with which the 
castle held out exasperated the English com- 
mander, who being master of the surrounding 
country, ill-brooked that “a crazy tower,” as he 
termed the good castle, should huld out against 
him ; so collecting a formidable army, he pressed 
with increased vigor the siege ; but still without 
any decided success. The fame of the defend- 
ers spread far and near, and many a bright eye 
grew brighter at the relation of their gallant 
deeds, for instances of personal prowess were 
frequent, and many a brave youth longed to win 
renown in so glorious a company. The recruits, 
however, were few, for the desperate nature of 
the service, and the great difficulty or rather the 
almost entire impossibility of passing the Eng- 
lish lines so as to enter the castle, were opposed 
to the ardor of the miiitary aspirants, who 
would gladly have hazarded the enterprise. 

Among these Raoul De Bruis, a brave youth, 
and a candidate fur knighthood, determined at 

all risks to volunteer, so eager was he for the 
opportunity of winning his golden spurs in so 
renowned a company. It was not alone the 
hazard of the service that De Bruis was com- 
pelled to encounter, but also the bitter struggle 
of parting with Mary of Montgommerie, his be- 
trothed, whom he dearly loved, and by whom he 
was as fondly beloved. It was not in those days, 
however, that the high-born damsel threw any 
impediment in her lover’s path of glory, even 
though dangers bristled thick around him. Hero- 
ism, even according to the fantastic notions of 
the age, was deemed a virtue of the highest or 
der, and its spirit imbued both sexes. Born of 
a brave and gentle race herself, Mary was not to 
hold her lover back from a service which prom- 
ised so much honor, however the perils of the 
enterprise might terrify her softer nature. 

“Go, Raoul,” said she, “ since honor and 
duty call you; and may God and our Lady 
prosper you! Happen what will, my heart is un- 
changeably yours. You will return covered with 
renown, to claim my hand, or you will fall glori- 
ously, and my virgin tears shall bedew your 
tomb, until it pleases God that I join you ina 
better world.” 

What aspirant for the distinctions of chivalry 
ever went forth with brighter inspiration than 
such words lighted up in the heart of Raoul De 
Bruis. 

With only two followers, both stout men at 
arms, who had served under his father in the 
wars of Palestine, De Bruis succeeded in gain- 
ing admission to the castle, and was enrolled 
among its defenders, with whom his frank and 
gallant disposition made him a general favorite. 
The siege was continued for two years without 
any decided success on either part, though in- 
stances of personal gallantry were frequent. 
Among the most distinguished fog his conduct 

on these occasions, was De Bruis, who was 
knighted for the conspicuous bravery he exhibi- 
ted in a sortie, wherein the advance guard of 
the enemy were driven back, and a quantity of 
provisions and i of war captured. It 
is true this distinetion was not conferred in royal 
halls, amid festive crowds, and with the pomp 








and parade which his high birth would so well 
have justified. But toa true knight, like De 
Bruis, it was not less prized from the hand of 


his beloved commander, surrounded by his com- | 


rades in danger, as the reward of brave deeds, | 


than if an emperor had bestowed his knighthood. 

Shortly after this event, as the young knight 
sat gazing one beautiful afternoon from an arched 
window, ruminating doubtless, on many a pleas- 
ant reverie, an old servant of the house of Mont- 
gommerie appeared before him. With great 
difficulty and at imminent hazard he had passed 
through the English guards to deliver De Bruis 
a letter from his betrothed. It ran thus: 


“Dear Raout:—The tidings of your gallant 
conduct have reached me, even through the re- 
port of your enemies; but with what sad news 
must I greet my brave knight, in return for what 
shed the rays of joy even through the gloom that 
shadowed my heart. Know that William — 
Lord Powis—one of the English generals, has 
demanded me in marriage of my mother, whose 
lordships and lands are in possession of the con- 
querors, and who unwillingly has consented to 
the proposal. Unless you save me, in three 
days I must become his wife, or die to avoid the 
hated bonds. With you rests my only hope. 

“Mary oF MonTcomMMERIE.” 


Who may describe the emotions with which 
the young knight wrestled as: he perused this 
epistle? In three days she would be the bride 
of another, and how could he save her? Right 
gladly would he have devoted his life, limb and 
honor to her rescue. But alas! the terms of 
his fatal vow never to leave the fortress until the 
siege was raised, imposed an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his personal efforts, and even if he could 
be absolved from that oath, what could his single 
arm effect ?—for he could not in honor weaken 
the garrison, even by the withdrawal of his two 
followers, much less could he expect to detach 
his comrades, bound by a similar vow. Other 
difficulties, too, scarcely less impracticable, pre- 
sented themselves. Though the. old servant of 
Montgommerie had passed the English guards 
safely, yet the country was in their possession, 
and even if De Bruis were freed from his vow, 
and could succeed in doing the same, and carry- 
ing off Mary, there was no friendly fortress to 
receive and shelter them. But in the first place 
there was little hope that he could be absolved 
from his vow, and though he would cheerfully 
have braved every peril, and defied all danger, 
yet to break his oath, or desert his post, as a 
Christian and a knight he dared not. 

Racked with grief and perplexity, De Bruis 
determined, as a last resource, to address Lord 
Powis, and to appeal to that sense of chivalry 
which in those days infl d the duct of 
men who otherwise set at defiance the laws of 
justice and the precepts of Christianity. Being 
a better scholar than was usual for the rude war- 
riors of his age, he indited the following epistle, 
which he despatched by his page to his rival. 








“My Lorp Powis :—Tidings have reached 
me that you wed Mary of Montgommerie, and 
taking advantage of her helpless situation, even 
against her inclinations. Such a deed could be 
accomplished by a base and perfidious knight, 
which I am unwilling to believe of you. Know 
that the maiden is betrothed to me, and in the 
name of Heaven, cease to importune her. Bound 
by my vow, I cannot desert my post, but it does 
not become a true knight to take by force the 
bride of another. I am ready to do battle for 
her when and where you will, and God defend 
the right. Raovut De Brus.” 


The page was escorted to the tent of the Eng- 
lish captain, to whom he delivered the letter 
while he was at table. When Lord Rowis had 
read it, he laughed scornfully, and lifting a gob- 
let, said to the page: 

“ T drink to your master’s better wisdom. Tell 
him that in three days his betrothed shall be my 
bride, and as for his challenge, although I can- 
not defer my happiness while he continues mewed 
up in yon crazy tower, I accept it.” And he 
threw down his glove. The page took up the 
gage of battle and returned to his master. 

Let us now turn from scenes of war and 
pledges of combat, to the chamber of the meek, 
the quiet sufferer. 

Tt was night—but what a bridal eve for poor 

Mary of Montgommerie! Sad precursor of a 
day more sad and drear! There was one com- 
fort, however, she was alone, and could weep 
unrestrained without grieving her mother, to 
whom so mighty a sacrifice was to be made. 
Yet that mother was not, afier all, so much to 
blame for the apparent coercion of her daughter. 
The times were lawless, the soldiery rude, and 
perhaps the only alternative for her child lay 
between the proposed marriage with a knight, 
and a forced union with some low-born and 
savage soldier. Such things occurred frequently ; 
and in those troublous times, noble family and 
high birth were not safeguards to ladies who 
might fall into the power of licentious captains, 
when infamy or death was often their only 
choice. Yet prudence and filial duty were ill 
calculated to satisfy a heart like Mary’s, when 
called on to sacrifice the cherished affections of- 
her youth, and give her hand to one she detested. 
Dragged to the altar by the man she hated—lov- 
ing another, but deeming herself deserted by 
him, her mind was filled with suspense and 
agony. Yet hope’s beguiling star still glimmefed 
above the dreary waste! Did not her doubts 
wrong De Bruis? Might he not come at last ? 
Her own messenger had not returned ; but then, 
he might never have reached the castle; and 
then indeed all was lost. Thus, through the 
long and dreary night was Mary’s mind tossed 
on the waves of alternate hope and despair, until 
morning dawned upon her desolation, and no 
ray tocheer her. Day broke, and no tidings! 
In four hours she would be the bride of 
Lord Powis! How those hours flew !—fast as 
the wasting wind of the desert, and death was 
on the dial that marked their progress ! 

The moment of fate has arrived, and bride 
and bridegroom are at the altar! How lovely, 
even in her mute agony, was the victim! Tri- 
umph and joy were in the bridegroom’s eyes, as 
with a firm and assured voice, he pronounced 
the marriage vows. But no response came from 
Mary’s lips to make them reciprocal. The effort 
was too much ; she could not promise before her 
Maker to love the man she abhorred ; the weight 
of such a perjury was too heavy for her pure and 


| 





guiltless spirit, whose every thought was an- 
other’s. 
unholy rite which would bind her in sacred, sol- 
emn vows to the loathsome “prostitution of a 
hand without a heart.” With a cry for mercy 
on her lips she sank at Lord Powis’s feet, and 
when he raised her from the earth her soul had 
fled! 


No; she could not consummate the | 


| 
| 


Yes, Mary of Montgommerie was dead, | 


at an age when the affections are as pure as the | 


spring flower’s bloom, and as easily nipped by 
the chill frost as they. 

The siege of the-castle continued, and great 
efforts were made for its reduction without avail, 
so that the English commander finally determined 
to carry it by storm, and preparations for the 
assault were ordered. 

The sun that rose with unusual splendor, had 
scarcely dissipated the mists from the valley, 
when the besieged saw the English forces, in 
mighty array, and furnished with powerful en- 
gines of war, advancing to the assault. The 
conflict soon commenced, and all that courage 
could dare on either side was attempted, until, 
at last overpowered by numbers, and with a vast 
extent of wall to protect, the besieged seemed 
likely to give way. Already the lion banner of 
England was planted on the walls of one of the 
towers ; already thé shouts of victory rung above 
the loud clash of arms, when suddenly a sally 
port was thrown open, and a small but closely 
serried band of Norman knights on horseback, 
armed at all points, dashed against the assail- 
ants, and a furious melee ensued. 

As was customary in such conflicts, each 
knight singled out his adversary, and encountered 
him hand to hand. De Bruis everywhere sought 
Lord Powis, calling aloud his battle-cry, that 
his adversary might find him and redeem his 
pledge; but a great number of combatants con- 
stantly intervened. Among these, was a stal- 
wart English soldier of enormous stature, who, 
with a ponderous battle-axe was dealing death 
around at every blow, and who finally attacked 
De Bruis. The knight, furious at having his 
vengeance thus delayed, closed instantly with 
the soldier, and with his sword gave him a 
death wound. Lord Powis, not less anxious to 
redeem his gage of battle, was also impeded by 
a Norman knight, who charged him, exclaiming, 
with the customary courtesy of the age : 

“ Defend yourself, sir knight !” 

The encounter between these two was so fierce, 
that both horses were thrown to the ground, and 
the riders, starting to their feet, fought sword in 
hand. In the mean time, De Bruis, having ex- 
tricated himself from his adversary, discovered 
Lord Powis whom he recognized at once by his 
white crest and blazon of goldand gules. Dash- 
ing boldly forward, he exclaimed to the antago- 
nist of his foe, who was his own brother in arms : 

“ Hold, De Fulke !—this man belongs to me. 
To my own lance is his blood due. Spare him, 
I beseech !” 

But at this critical moment the sword of his 
companion was between the helmet and cuirass 
of his enemy. Deeming Lord Powis dead by 
the hand of another, aad his own revenge baffled, 
De Bruis turned in his rage upon his comrade, 
threatening that “‘he should account to him for 
this ;” but his anger was appeased, when signs of 
life ware discovered in the vanquished man. 

At this period of the day, the besiegers pressed 
on all sides regained their redoubt in precipitate 
flight. The wounded and the prisoners were 
conducted within the castle, and among the for- 
mer, Lord Powis, who was taken by the orders of 
De Bruis to a separate apartment, and his in- 
juries carefully treated. It was not long. before 
hopes were entertained of his recovery; while 
every morning his sick bed was attended by a 
young monk, who applied the most efficacious 
remedies, presented the most wholesome and 
strengthening diet, and seemed to watch the 
English lord’s recovery with unwonted interest. 
At the end of fifteen days the patient’s health 
was re-established. But he was still a prisoner ; 
and holding a command of much importance in 
the English army, he naturally feared that the 
ransom demanded for his release would be be- 
yond his immediate means of payment. One 
day he contided his app to the monk, 
whose kindness had naturally won upon his 
heart 

“Get well,” was the reply, “and leave the 
rest to God.” 

A few days afwer this conversation the siege 
was raised, and the English forces retired. On 
the same evening the monk entered the chamber 
of Lord Powis, and thus addressed him : 

“ You are free. Here is your sword ; but for 
your ransom [ require a return of no common 
kind.” 

“T can refuse you nothing,” said the knight. 
“ Whatever you request, I grant it.” 

“Sir,” said the monk, “ I am, as you perceive, 
but an humble priest, inexperienced in arms, 
and yet I have an injury to avenge—a mortal 
injury. I require you then, sir knight, to meet 
the person whom I wish you to encounter ; spare 
him not, even if you see him at your feet; for 
by St. Michael, he will treat you in the same way 
if victory should be in his favor. You need 
not go far to find him—two days’ journey from 
this, near the chapel of the Plaine Seuvre, near 
a bridge which crosses the Vire, you will find 
your antagonist on the 14th day of next month. 

You will know him by his black armor, and his 
shield blazoned gules, with a silver dagger.” 

“ By St. George!’ exclaimed the knight, “ it 
would better become thee to wear a helmet than 
that ugly cowl, which is as little fit for thee as an 
ass’s bell for my war-horse. Thou requirest a 
noble ransom, friend ; it is worthy of a knight; 
there is as much romance and mystery in it as in 
the ballad of a minstrel. By the cross of my 
sword, I will falfil my promise. Adieu. Monk, 
I will avenge thee !’” 

Just one month after the interview between 
the monk and his patient, two youthful knights 
rode slowly along the banks of the Vire, in sight 
of the chapel of the Plaine Seuvre. They were 
both arrayed in black armor, and one had a 
shield gules with a silver dagger ; the other was 
De Fulke. Two pages followed them, carrying 
their masters’ heavy lances. They continued 
their route until they arrived at an open heath 
near the bridge, where they perceived another 

















horseman of knightly bearing approach. He 
was Lord Powis, followed by four pages, and a 
squire leading his superb war-horse. As he 
drew near, De Fulke, raising his vizor, rode for- 
ward, and inquired if he were prepared to meet 
his antagonist, pointing to the black knight. 

Lord Powis, having replied in the affirmative, 
mounted his war-steed, and both combatants 
placing their lances in rest, charged furiously, at 
s signal given by De Fulke. The shock was 
fearful, and both lances shivered to the grasp, 
but the knights retained firmly their seats, Lord 
Powis only losing his stirrup. Then com- 
menced one of those fierce and terrible en- 
counters, with sword and battle axe, so common 
at that day —so wonderful to read of in our 
times. Lord Powis fought with bravery worthy 
of his fame in arms; but he fell before the ir- 
resistible blows of his adversary, who, dismount- 
ing, placed his foot upon his chest, and rais- 
ing his vizor, disclosed the face of the monk 
of St. Michael! 

“Remember me, and die!—thou who hast 
broken the heart of a maiden, who murdered 
Mary of Montgommerie! It is De Bruis, her 
avenger, whom thou hast dared toscorn!”” And 
he plunged his dagger into his enemy’s throat. 

Raoul De Bruis lived many yeurs; but they 
were years spent in the retirement of the cloister, 
a mourner for the loss of her he loved—a pen- 
itent for the death of him he hated. He be- 
came a real monk. 





A SAD Luss, 

An enterprising travelling.agent from a well- 
known Cleveland tomb stone manufactory, late- 
ly made a business visit to a small town in an 
adjoining county. Hearing in the village that a 
man in a remote part of the township had lost 
his wife, he thought he would go and see him, 
and offer him consolation—and a grave-stone, on 
his usuai reasonable terms. He started. ‘The 
road was a horribly frightful one, but the agent 
persevered, and finally arrived at the bereaved 
man’s house. Bereaved man’s hired girl told 
the agent that the bereaved man was splitting 
fence rails “ over in the pastur, about two miles.” 
The indefatigable agent hitched his horse and 
started tor the ‘‘ pastur,” and falling into all 
manner of mud-holes, scratching himself with 
briers and tumbling over decayed logs, the agent 
at length found the bereaved man. 

In a subdued voice he asked the man if he 
had lost his wife. The man said he had. ‘Lhe 
agent was very sorry to hear of it, and sym- 
pathized with the man very deeply in his great 
attliction ; but death, he said, was an insutiate 
archer, and shot down ail, of both high and low 
degree. Informed the man that “‘ what was his 
loss was her gain,” and he would be glad to sell 
him a grave-stone to mark the spot where the 
beloved one slept—marble or common stone, as 
he chose, at prices defying competition. ‘Lhe 
bereaved man said there was a little difficulty in 
the way. ‘“ Haven’t you lost your wite‘” in- 
quired the agent. “ Why, yes, 4 have,” said the 
man, “ but no grave-stun aint necessary ; for you 
see the critter aint dead. She’s scooted with un- 
other man!” ‘Lhe agent retired.—Ohio Herald. 


Floral Department. 
When the shadow is long from the ruined tower, 
And the moon hangs iow o'er the eastern hill, 


I look, my love, on the token tower. 
And think that | see the giver still.—Dx Lorme. 











Carnations. 

In European gardens, carnation plants are generally 
kept in pots, but in this country they are commonly 
planted in the open ground. In the Northern States, it is 
also customary to protect them during the winter season 
by small boxes, each with a light at the top, or to trans- 
plant them in the month of October, and cover them with 
common hot-bed frames. In removing them, as much 
earth as possible should be retained to the roots; they 
should be moderately watered i ly after removal, 
and occasionally afterwards, until perfectly established. 
The glasses should not be placed over them until the 
weather becomes severe, and then they will require to be 
frequently aired during fine weather. The principal 
point to be attended to is to guard them against the 
effect of dampness. 








Polyanthus. 

This is a truly beantifal flower. The properties of a 
fine polyanthus are, a round eye, of a bright clear yellow, 
and distinct from the ground color; the latter is most 
admired when sbaded with a light and dark rich crimson, 
resembling velvet, with one mark or stripe iu the centre 
of each division of the corolla, bold and distinct from the 
edging down to the eye, where it should terminate in a 
fine point. The florets should be large, quite flat, and as 
round as is consistent with their peculiar, beautifal fig- 
ure, which is circular, except the small indentures be- 
tween each division of the corolla. The edging of the 
flower should resemble a bright gold lace. bold, clear and 
well defined, and so nearly of the same color as the eye 
and stripes, as scarcely to be distinguished. 





The Tropwolum Lobbianum 

This is a climbing, wiuter-blooming plant, which is 
valuable on account of the great quantity of singular 
scarlet, or deep orange-colored flowers, that can be gath- 
ered from it during the winter months. If placed in a 
large tub or pot, and trained up the rafters of the hot- 
house or flower-house, it will grow and bloom profusely ; 
but it must havea warm temperature. Inasmali house, 
its rambling habits unfit it, in some respects, for such a 
position, and it is best to train it on a trellis, and limit 
it to a given spsce—but it cannot well be dispensed with. 





Parlor Plants. 

An airy parlor, or drawing-room, with windows facing 
the sun, may be considered a domestic green-house ; and 
such apartments may be furnished with flowering plants, 
which will bloom and thrive, if certain precautions be 
adopted. The cultivation of plants in rooms, and on bal- 
conies and window-sills, has indeed become quite a preva- 
lent taste, though it is a department of gardening in 
which very few succeed. The conditions upon which 
vegetation depends are light, heat and moisture. 





The Cardinal Flower. 

The common cardinalis which flourishes by the sides 
of little brooks, and in wet places, throwing up its glit- 
tering spikes of flowers, has been described by an old and 
celebrated florist, as ‘‘ a flower of most handsome appear- 
ance, which should not be wanting in curious gardens, 
as it excels all other flowers I ever knew, in the richness 
of its color.” 


Garden Anemone, 

The cultivation of the anemone bortensis requires great 
attention in the selection of roots, which are apt to be of 
an inferior quality. They require a deep rich soil, with 
a considerable portion of dressing, covering the crowns of 
the roots about two inches. The tubes are fiat, but the 
eye, from which the flower-stem rises, is easily seen on 
one of the sides. 

The Canary-Bird Flower. 

The canary-bird flower belongs to the same genus of 
plants as the common nastartium, and receiver its name 
from the resembiance of its partly expanded blossoms to 
canary-birde It grows rapidly, and blooms from mid- 
summer until frosts. 


. 





Dester’s Picnic. 


—_ 


The Rev. Dr. McC——-, minister of Douglass, in Clydes- 
dale, was one day dining at a large party, where the Hon. 
Henry Erskine and some other lawyers were present. A 
et dish of cresses being presented after dinner, Dr 
py largely than say Scher psen; 

imself much more y than any of PEON 5 
and as be ate with his fingers, vith a pesliing vatany of 
manoer, Mr. Erekine was struck with the idea that he 
bled Nebuchad in his state of condemnation 
Resolved to give him a hit for the apparent grossness of 
his taste and manner of eating, the wit addressed him 
with, “Dr. MceC——., ye bring me in mind of the great 
king Nebucbadnezzar!”—and the company were begin 
ning to titter at the ludicrous allusion, when the rever- 
end vegetable devourer Leg “Ay, do I ‘mind ye o’ 
go al That ‘ll be because I um eating among 
the brutes!” 








Senn 


Some years since, the Duke of Wellington was sitting 
at his library table, when the doot opened, and without 
any announcement, in stalked a figure of singular ill- 
omen ‘Who are you?” asked the duke, in his short, 
dry manner, looking without the least change of 
countenance upon his intruder. “I am Apollyon.”— 
“What do you want?’’—* 1 am sent to kill you "—* Kill 
me!—very odd ’’—** I am Apollyon, and I must put you 
to death.”—*: 'Bliged to do it to-day ?”—* 1 am net told 
the day nor the hour, but I must do my mission.”"— 
“Very inconvenient—very busy—great many letters to 
write—call again, and write me word, I'll be ready for 
you.’ And the duke went on with his correspondence. 

he maniac, appalled probably by the stern, immoveable 
old man, backed out of the room, and in half an hour 
was safe in Bedlam. 


Rey. Dr. Strong, of Hartford, and Rev Dr. Mason, of 
New York, sometimes visited each other. On one of these 
occasions, while Dr. Mason was visiting in Hartford, the 
two doctors one day took a walk together. Now, the 
stoop of Dr. Strong's residence was of freestone, and con- 
structed after the old Yankee pattern—that is, two stone 
slabs of sufficient thickness each to form a step, laid upon 
each other, the upper being smaller than the lower. It 
so happened that a corner of the lower stone had been 
broken and laid up loosely; so when the two clergymen 
returned from their walk, and were ascending the steps, 
Dr. Mason stepped upou the broken corner, which turn 
over with him, and caused him to stumble 

* Brother Strong,” he exclaimed, ‘‘why don’t you 
mend your ways?’ 

“IT would,” said Dr. Strong, ‘if 1 were a Mason.” 


A few years ago Judge Underwood was employed ina 
lawsuit at Rome, in Georgia. General Jones, a good law- 
yer, and an aspiring politician, was opposed to him in 
the case. The general had lately changed his politics. to 
the great astonishment of his friends, of whom the judge 
had been one In the progress of the trial, Judge Under- 
wood was examining an old woman witness, who ne 
turbulent and unruly, gesticulating violently, and, in 
flourishing her long, bony arms about, threatened to hit 
the judge's head, to the danger of the thatch thereon 
“ Take care of your wig—take care of your wig, judge!” 
said General Jones. Thinking that his wig was really 
out of place, and that his opponent was making fun at 
his expense, the judge turned upon him, and retorted :— 
* Well, General Jones, this is a free country, and I think 
&@ man has as good right to change his hair as his polities!” 


RRR ern enn 


A late English paper relates that one evening a young 
man had just Gtted on a pair of new boots in a shoe store, 
wen a rough-looking fellow stepped in and struck him 
a blow upon the head 

“Would you stand that?” said the customer to the 
storekeeper, who, by the way, is fond of sport. 

* That | wouldn't” he replied 

The young man, thus encow , Started after his as- 
sailant; and he must still be in full chase, as neither he 
nor the boots have since been recognized in Nottingham. 
It is needless to say that the new beots were not paid for. 
and a pair of old ones were left behind. 


One of the officers of Emperor Paul, of Russia, was 
mimicking him one day in the palace, for the entertain- 
ment of his comrades, when the door opened, and the 
czar entered. The officers were about to stop the 
former, but his majesty made them a sign not to do so, 
and crossed his arms before him, and ordered him to go 
on. The officer, with perfect self command, continued, 
saying, *‘ Lieutenant, you deserve to be degraded; but 
being clemency itself, I not only pardon you, but 
mote you toacaptaincy.” This was eaid in the czar's 
way, who then exclaimed, ‘“‘ Be it so,”’ and immediately 
walked away. 


Among the advertisements of the last week, we find the 
following remarkable announcement of facts, which have 
fairly come under the head of phenomena. We are told 
in one place, that there may be had ‘‘ Ap airy bed-room 
fora gentleman twenty-two feet long by fourteen feet 
wide.” A bed-room ought, indeed, to be airy, to accom- 
modate a gentleman of these dimensions. Again, we read 
of ‘‘ A house for a family in ad 
tised to be let with immediate possession. A family in 
good repair means, no doubt, one in which none of the 
members are at all cracked. 


Rev. Mr. Morri#6n, a distinguished Scotch clergy ’ 
was once insulted at a dinner-party by a half-tipsy army 
officer. The military man had taken more wine than was 
wise, and began to worry the dominie, and finally offered 
to bet ten pounds that he could off-hand half an 
hour from any text that might ven. Mr. Morrison 
accepted the wager, and 0; ning his pocket Bible, read a 
text from the s of * And ass opened his 
mouth and spake.”’ The officer was not so drunk but 
that he felt the cutting rebuke, and ee up the attempt, 
keeping his mouth shut the rest of the evening. 





“That’s right, Tom,” said Ngee “gratify your ap- 
petite; ehoke down your feelings with oysters, and only 
think of the gal when you’re choking with red per 
and vinegar. They ’re all alike, Tom—all alike!” 

* Don’t you think some werses would touch her, Char- 
ley ?—a beautiful pome?” 

“©. hang your werses, Tom! If you want to y 
life, drop poetry and the gals altogether, and jine e fire- 
company.” 7 

A gentleman that loved everything that was foreign, 
and was extremely fond of hard names, dining at a 
friend’s house. asked him what the name of the wine was, 
of which he had just drank a glass at table. His friend, 
Pertti Beno it was but indifferent, and recollecting that 
he had bought it at Stocks Market, told bim it was true 
Stoko Marketto; upon which he found the wine excelent, 
and gave it great encomiums. 

A> tough” subscriber to a country paper was struck 
from its mail-list because he wouldn't pay up. The de- 
Luquent’s wife insisted, wrathfully, that she knew what 
was newspaper law—that she did—the proprietor was 
obliged to send the paper until * all arrearages were paid 
up!” 


An old lady, meeting a Cambridge man, asked him 
how her nephew behaved himself ‘Truly, madam,” 
says he, * he’s a brave fellow, and sticks close to Uathe- 
rine Hall” (name of a college.) **1 vow,” said she. “1 
feared as much; he was always hankering after the girls 
from a boy.” 


The marriage between Jonathan and Miss Great Rrit- 
ain, which was so brilliantly celebrated a few weeks ago, 
is evidently a very unhappy one. At all events, no words 
have passed between them since the bridal day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BATTLE « 
DEATH OF THE HUNGARIA 


Tue progress of our narrative, and t! 


POZAS. 


tunes of our hero, lead us a thousand | 
wfrom the land whore the events we hav 
\ describing occurred, carry us from one 
phere to another, from the Old World to th: 
and will unrol! before us a panorama of + 
scenes in the tropics, 


Let our readers imagine that many rr 


have rolled away. Ona summer morning 
year 1851, a small steamer is steadily n 
her way through the waters of the Gulf of 
ico. Seen from a distance, there’ was no , 
liarity about the vessel to attract attention 


nearer view would have excited curiosit. : . 
ven rise to speculation, for her decks 


crowded with baggage, and passon 
fering very oo 


titer; pare 
mingled with 
Creoles—many of them were armed, an 
wore a sort of uniform consisting of blue 
and gray trowsers, with broad-leafed hats. 
sat or walked together in groups, conve: 
eagerly, and with an intensity of expression : 
showed they were engaged in some affair 
exciting and important than a mere plea 
voyage. 

But let us leave the deck, if we would ; | 
trate this mystery, and look into a small +: 
room on board. The occupants of this 
tracted apartment were an old and a young 
The former wore a white military jacket 
pantaloons, with a sword-belt girt round 
waist, to which, however, no weapon was at 
ed. His complexion, naturally dark, was « 
ened by long exposure to the sun; his fear 
regular and ani d, were prep ing 
commanding. Altogether bis appearan 
very striking 4 

His companion, in a blue military jacket 
pantaloons, with a» foraging cap resting on 
knee, was no other than Jalian Perez, now 
exile and adventurer in foreign lands. 

“In a word, my dear Julian,” said the of 
“Thave drawn the sword and thrown aw 


uch in appearance from or: 


2 wate nae 
bearded Hungarians, and 





ay 
bard. Ere another hour, we shall land ; 


& month is passed, the single star of Cuba + 
float over the Morro, in place of the hated fla, 
Spain, or the grave will have closed over 
weary head of Narcisso Lopez.” 

“* We cannot fail, general,” said Julian. 

“ Not, if my intelligeace be correct, and » 
should I doubt it?” answered Lopes, for 
spokesman was no other than that noted ad\ 
turer, who had succeeded in enlisting our bh 
under his banner at New Orleans. “Vj 


id I doubt that the husbands and lovers 


the noble women who stripped themselves 
their diamonds and pearls to raise funds for « 
expedition are in arms for independence! | 
letters tell me that there have been risings in : 
East and West, in the Vuelts Abajo and : 
Centre ; that the royal troops have been divi« 
and sent off in different directions, so that I 

attack and defeat them in detail, 
plored to plant my standard as « rallying po 
warned that every day's delay is 
stake all upon the hazard of the dis, 
artillery follow me. The greater the danger | 
more the glory. Bat have I not my galle 
Americans, each man @ match for « dozen Spe 
ish hirelings! my brave Hangarians—souls 

steel tempered in the fire of revolution ? 
not, I falter not. One victory will rally tho 
sands to my banner here, while thousands mo 
will rush to my aid from the Bias. At 


Herice, | 


dangerouw 
Let 


1 dow 


we can retire to the mountains and the 
hdd at bay. Bo much for the chances o: 


our adventure. Bat come! let us go on deck ; 


ume, we should be near the shores « 


And land was indeed visible as General Lope. 
with his youthful aide de-camp appeared on dect 
The point for which the steamer Pampero ws 
siming was Bahia Honda. 

Lopes scanned the shore now becoming gra: 











